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stop racing to the phone. 


QEC ^•'11 Return Can’t get there in time? Dial *69 Call Return to automatically 


dial back your last caller. You pay only when you use it and it’s already on your phone. 


Now you can answer the phone at your own pace. 


@ Southwestern Bell 

frienditj. neighborhood. giohaiT 




Some of our trees 
will never make the cut. 

T here are trees that might produce fine lumber for 
building a home, or the newsprint for your Sunday 
paper. And yet a Weyerhaeuser forester will pass 
them by. The reason.^ I'hose same trees provide 
shade for a stream where fish are spawning. Or are part of a special 
habitat for animals and birds. 

At Weyerhaeuser we believe it’s possible to produce quality 
wood and paper products people need, while protecting fish and 
wildlife habitats. And we understand that what we leave in the 
forest is as important as what we take out. 

WWW. Weyerhaeuser, com 

A Weyerhaeuser 

Wlyere the future is gmiiing- 
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Come to 
Quartz Mountain 
for the Artist 
in You 



it 


THE OKLAHOMA FALL 

ARTS INSTITUTES 


Weekend Retreatd For Art 'ut*^ and Educator^* 
October 1^-Noveniber 14, 1999 


Come to Quartz Mountain for an artistic retreat. 

Study with nationally renowned instructors in the visual arts, 
theatre, dance, music and writing. Only $450 for four days of 
professional course instruction, room and board. 


For more information, contact us at (405) 842-0890, e-mail us at 
okarts@telepath.com, or visit our website at \\^vw.okart in st.org. 
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Photography and 
Mixed Media Weekend, 
October 14-17 

Developing Your Personal Photo- 
graphic Vision with Craig Stevens • 
Alternative Processes with Dan 
Estabrooh • Visual Bookmaking 
with Deborah Davidson • Photo- 
graphing the Human Figure • Mixed 
Media Sculpture and Design 

Writing Weekend, 

October 21-24 

Writing About Home with Rilla 
Askew • WViting About Nature 
with Robert Alden Rubin • Writing 
Poetiy with Stephen Dunn 
• Wnting Fiction • Wnting For 
Children • Pla^writing 

Performing Arts 
Weekend, October 28-31 

Acting For The Stitge with Jane 
Alexander • Directing with Ed 
Sherin • Story-telling with Gav 
Ducey • The Ait of Conducting 
Choral Music and Choral Perlbr- 
mance with Heniy Leek • Bell Choir 
Performance with Maiy Kay Parrish 

Teachers and 
Administrators 
Renewal Weekend, 
November 4-7 

Teaching Writing From Personal 
Expeiience with Alice I^vclace • 
Shakespeaiv in Schools Beyond 
'Julius Caesar* with Michael 
Tolaydo and Peggy O Brien • 

Using Drawing and Painting to 
Communicate With At-Risk 
Students with Tim Rollins • Acting 
as Communication with Caleen 
Jennings • Music as a Way of 
Knowing with Nick Page • Keynote 
Presentation from Phyllis Susen, 
Director of Education, Carnegie 
Hall • Special discussion of jobs in 
the arts w-ith James Gandre from 
the Manhattan School of Music 

\^sual Alls Weekend, 
November 11-14 

Life Draw'ing with Marcia Cohen • 
Watercolor with Don Nice • 
Landscape Painting with Keith 
Jacobshagen • Printmaking • 
Sculpture 
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Cheyenne peace chief Lawrence 
Hart, author of this issue's article 
about the Washita battlefield (page 
58), says writing the piece forced 
'‘some serious thinking about the 
tragedy itself." Hart chronicles the 
events that unfolded that bloody 
morning in November 1868, examin- 
ing the legacy the massacre holds for 
today's generation of Cheyenne. 
Executive director of the Cheyenne 
Cultural Center in Clinton, Hart, 66, 
is married to Betty. They have three 
children and two grandchildren. 




Kenny Franks and Gini Moore Campbell offered 
a fresh insight into baseball and Native Americans 
in their collaborative piece, “From Stickball to 
Diamonds,” {page 44). The two had just put the 
final touches on the book Glory Days of Sumtuer — 
Franks as a co-author, Campbell as an editor. 
“When we started researching Oklahoma baseball, 
we hoped to find 200 players,” says Franks. “We 
were dumbfounded to find that one- tenth of all 
the major league players had Oklahoma ties.” 
Campbell, managing editor at the Oklahoma 
Heritage Association, and Franks, director of 
education and publications, have worked on more 
than twenty books together in the last nine years. 


Contributing editor Burkhard 
Bilger first wrote about Parker 
McKenzie's efforts to preserve the 
Kiowa language for Oklahoma Today 
in 1994. Five years later Bilger pays a 
final tribute to the man credited with 
giving the Kiowa a written syllabary 
(McKenzie died in Carnegie this 
March), Bilger recently took time 
away from his duties as deputy editor 
of The Sciences to write an article 
about cockfighting for the March 
issue of HarpeTs Magazine. 
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CHAMBER 


Quaoah '(>arfeer 


Geronimo 


Come to a city wfi% a rich Native American history as shown 
through the people, events and museums of Lawton/Fort Sill. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS: 

Museum of the Great Plains • (580) 581-3460 

Fort Sill Museum • (580) 442-5123 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge * (580) 429-3222 


For further Information, call the Lawton/Fort Sill Chamber of Commerce at (800) 872-4540. 
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Keepsake^andles 


fAoii Fti 9:00-5:30 » Sol 10:00-5:00 • Sun 1:00-5:00 
JwQ f^hs We^t Of Bariksvilk On US Hwy 66 
l'fl8B'636-()351 ■ wwwkeepsokeranrfles.com 



Inter-Tribal Designs 

Ctrme by lor lhai unitjiie N a live 
Ainericari item. Wc carry Native 
Americart-rnade jewelry, including 
Oklahoma’s largest selection of Concho 
Belts* Kaehinas by Oklahoma's Johnny 
Burgess* and one-of-a-kind Christmas 
ornaments. Share the season with a gift 
of Native American culture. 


^ DEsiqns 



! 501-0.^ N Portland 
Oklahoma City, OK 73107 
(405) 943-7935 StK)-943-7935 



Sacred Geography 

ANY WRITERS COULD TELL THE STORY OF THE WASHITA* WITH 
enough research and some reasonably deft investigating, a reporter could 
weave historical fact with narrative and turn out a captivating piece about 
this tragedy on the western plains. Not all who would attempt the task, however, 
know Sweet Medicine. Lawrence Hart does. 

Sweet Medicine is a prophet of the Cheyenne who said that when one becomes a 
chief he must abandon his warrior ways. Like Moses, he was given by God the spiri- 
tual laws of his people — the Sacred Arrows — on a mountain top and instructed to 
pass them along. Sweet Medicine forecast the coming of the white man, and he 
pointed to a way of peace. 

In Lawrence Hart’s capacity as a Cheyenne peace chief, he brings special perspec- 
live to this issue with a story of loss and death, harbinger 
and fallout. Not only does Hart explain what happened on 
that wintry morning in 1868 when Custer’s troops slaugh- 
tered a sleeping village and then went hand to hand %vith 
Cheyenne and Arapaho warriors, he goes on to place the 
significance oPsacred geography” in the context of today’s 
generation* Hart describes his own transformation from 
a young man embittered by the federal government’s cal- 
lous treatment of his ancestors to an elder sage now 
equipped with the teachings of Sweet Medicine — clarity 
and the ability to forgive. 

This Native American issue, our ninth in as many years, 
provides a welcome forum for thinkers like Hart to re^ 
fleet on the continuously evolving lives of our nation’s 
original forebears. It also signals the awakening of a 
spring pastime as we look at a handful of young men who slid beyond the early 
Indian game of stickball into the stadiums professional baseball built. Bypassing 
the ugliness of lim Crow, when blacks were not allowed to commingle on the dia- 
mond with whites, Oklahoma’s Indian players pitched and hit their way into the 
World Series more than a few times* 

We also reunite an award-winning team, reporter Kelly Crow and photographer 
David Fitzgerald, In March, Okfnhomfi received the prestigious Wilbur award 
at the National Press Club in Washington, D.C,, for their article on religion in Okla- 
homaC‘From Here to Eternity” {November-December 1998). When Oklahoma To- 
day received the award, given by the Religion Communicators Council to secular 
media covering issues of religion, we stood proudly next to its other winners — in- 
du*stry heavyweights like Newsweek, CNN, and Disney. 

The two journalists faced a different kind of sweet medidne on their current as- 
signment, this time of the clinical persuasion. How do the medidne men of today 
practice? Kelly and David went about searching for those Oklahomans who marry 
traditioiial medicine with the principles of the Hippocratic Oath, uncovering peyote 
ceremonies in hospital rooms and medidne bags securely hung beneath collar stays. 
As with all the contributors to this special issue, Kelly and David discovered that 
traditional Native American ways still resonate even today, 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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When is a Baby's Care Most Important? 



When it's your baby. 


It’s only natural — the care that matters most to you is the care 
which most affects the health of your newborn. To become 
' healthy anti strong, premature or low birth- 

weight infants require the highly-specialized, 
highly-personalized care they receive in the 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit at Children’s 
Hospital of Oklahoma. 

At Children’s Hospital, your infant receives 
the finest care from some of the nation’s finest 
neonatologists. After all, outstanding neonatal 
intensive care is most important when it’s your 
baby’s eare. That’s why your baby deserves the 
specitil doctors and special core found at 
Children’s Hospital of Oklahoma. 



' To find your one-of-a-kind Children's physician, 
call the Physician Finder at 271-5000. 

Childrenis Hospital 

940 N.E. 13th, Oklahoma City. OK 73104, 405-271-5437 1, 

lILlhiiversilirHealthPartners 
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COVERING ALL AGES 

My compliments on a great |anuary- 
February cover photo- Not only does it 
depict, as you said, new kind of 
women's liberation,” it also speaks to the 
liberation of mature women and of ma- 
turity itself* The negative stereotypes of 
aging (giving up, letting go, looking back, 
falling apart) are finally being eclipsed by 
the “ new age of agi ng” {looking forward, 
keeping fit, giving back, riding Harleys!), 
thanks, in a Jarge part, to magazines like 
yours that are bold enough to reflect this 
new image* For this, I thank you. And 
society should thank you, too. 

June Hussey 
Tucson, Arizona 

A DRIVE WITH A VIEW 

Having grown up less than forty- five 
miles from the west entrance of the 
Tali men a Drive, I too have fallen under 
its spell (March- April 1999, page 45), | 
However, my favorite part of the drive is ^ 
a climb up the spine of the Winding Stair, | 
where twenty-one miles of secluded 
campgrounds, expansive vistas, and his- 
torical markers await. 

Horse Thief Spring, Old Military Road, 
and Deadman Vista are just a few of the 
stops that entice the driver to pause* Pan- 
orama Vista, near the western terminus, 
offers a nearly 3 60 -degree view of some 
of the most beautiful landscapes Okla- 
homa has to offer* A few words of warn- 
ing, however: wildlife may bolt from the 
trees hugging the road at any time, and 
the steep grades mandate a good radia- 
tor and excellent brakes. 

Steven E* Clemente 
Hartshorne 



CLEAR AS GLASS 

As a long-time subscriber to Oklahoma 
Toda/y I look forward to each issue* I 
found the March -April issue to be par- 
ticularly interesting. However, 1 did note 
the usage of two invalid place names: the 
use of ‘‘Gloss” Mountains for Glass 
Mountains and the use of “Natural Falls” 
for Dripping Springs* 

While I recognize there has been dis- 
cussion over “Gloss" Mountains for 
some time, the official name is, in fact, 
Glass Mountains* Likewise, t understand 
that the state parks department may have 
decided to change the name of Dripping 
Springs, However, the Oklahoma legis- 
lature did establish the Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey as the Oklahoma Board on 
Geographic Names and charged us with 
maintaining information on the physical 
nomenclature for Oklahoma for the U.S. 
Board on Geographic Names. Thus, it 
would be helpful if you could assist us in 
making sure that correct names are pre- 
sented in Okhihoiim Today. After all, it is 
one of the most widely circulated publi- 
cations in Oklahoma that contains nu- 
merous place names in each issue. 

Again, congratulations on a great pub- 
lication; it*s a real asset for Oklahoma. 

Charles J. Mankin, Director 
Oklahoma Geological Survey 



The Glass versus Gloss name discrep- 
micy dates hack to 1880 when explorers 
first dubbed the scenic buttes the Glass 
Mountaifis ( because of a prevalence of sel- 
enite tT/5f£i/sJ* A tnap just a year later mis- 
spelled the name changing it to Gloss. The 
name is often considered interchangeable 
but is always referred to as the Gloss 


Mountains by hcalSj says Fairview Re- 
publican editor Dave Altman. (And while 
the current state map reads Glass, the state 
sign reads Gloss.) In 1997, the state legisla- 
ture changed the name of Dripping Springs 
Park to Natural Falls State Park to avoid 
any confusion with an already existing 
state park of the same name. Dripping 
Springs State Park in Okmulgee. 

We^il do our best to present accurate 
names and at the same time inform our 
readers of places theydl recognize — by 
name. Thanks for your i np u t. 

THE PLAY'S THE THING 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade en- 
richment classes at Will Rogers School in 
Duncan were assigned to write a play 
using famous Oklahomans. We used 
your 1 998 Year in Review issue as one of 
our main resources* We looked up Jim 
Thorpe, Reba McEntire, Vince Gill, and 
others. You were a great help. Thank you, 
Oklahoma Today. 

Katherine Moore & Jessica Turner 
Will Rogers School, Duncan 


KUDOS 

The Year in Review was not only beau- 
tiful, but a wonderful tribute to Okla- 
homa. That’s what all regional magazines 
strive for— and you did it. 

Bernard Mann, Publisher 
Our State North Carolina 

TOO FEW PEWS 

1 was disappointed in your article 
about religion in Oklahoma (November- 
December), especially considering the 
contribution of Methodism in the state. 

Nancy Calhoun 
Ninnekah 

W/f/r hundreds of religions represented 
in our stale, it mis impossible to touch on 
all oj them. 

Oklahoma Today welcorties the v/evv5 of read- 
ers. Letters are stibject to editing mid must in- 
clude name, address, and a daytime phone 
mtmbcr. Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, 
Ann. Editor, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73152, or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to lettcrs^oklahomatodayxotn. 
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Every day, PSO pro\ides safe and reliable 
power to over 
480,000 customers 
in 224 Oklahoma 
towns and cities at 
some of the lowest rates in * ’f ^ 

the state. In fact, PSO rates are 37% lower than the 
national average. Of course, our dedication doesn’t 
stop with being a good service provider. In every 
PSO town and city, employee volunteers work 
year-round to create better neighborhoods — and 
a better Oklahoma for all of us. PSO is 

proud to be a 
part of every 
community we 
serve. PSO and 
you, sharing a state 
of excellence. 


nso 

Public Semce Company of Oklahoma 

A Central and South West Company 



By Kelly Crow 






Three Native 
American 
silversmiths are 
creating wearable 
art that embraces 


SUN DOG OF THE 
PLAINS 

Look beyond the beauty 
of this German silver 
lapel pin by Caesar, and 
you’ll see ancient 
markings of war — the 
circles as bullets, stripes 
as wounds. S30. 


the ancient 


BLACK BEAUTY 

While both Native 
American men and 
women commonly wear 
bracelets, Tulsa’s Clancy 
Gray says more women 
prefer this onyx design. 
$500. (918)835-0001. 


PRESERVING 

PRAYER 

A common icon 
within the Native 
American Church, 
the sacred water bird 
who guards prayers 
during peyote 
ceremonies is 
symbolized in these 
men’s earrings by 
Caesar, an Anadarko 
native. $45. (405) 
247-2209. 


BEAR NECESSITY 

The bear claw is a 
traditional symbol of 
strength and wisdom, 
but Bruce Caesar (who 
won a National 
Endowment for the Arts 
heritage fellowship last 
year) says his fellow 
Pawnees also wear the 
silver neckerchief .slide to 
indicate their tribal 
identity. This slide with 
Great Plains dancer, $65. 
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CROWNING GLORY 

Be it God or the Great Spirit, 
Caesar says the sunburst is a 
common sign for deity. Hair 
ornament, $45* 


NECK GRACE 

Marlene Riding in 
Mameah, a Pawnee, uses 
many Native American 
Church icons in her 
work, seen in the brass 
water bird overlay and 
stylized cross in this 
gorget* $300* 


GREAT RIG 

The 'Vig" of Caesar’s tradi- 
tional dancer lapel pin features 
an eagle feather bustle and 
wooden war club, popular 
with Woodland tribes. $45. 


CROSSING CULTURES 

This large Karavaca cross wth 
red glass and bone beads by 
Caesar replicates an early 
Comanche war trophy 
obtained by the Spanish. $250. 


ROMANCE IN THE 
STONE 

“The stone dictates the 
design," says Clancy Gray of 
much of his work, in this 
case the Kingman turquoise 
set in the sterling of a 
Navajo bracelet. $500. 


SILVERY LACE 

Women of the Southern Plains tribes have 
long buttoned their blouses with intricate 
woodland brooches like this one, which 
Marlene Riding in Mameah created with tiny 
punch-outs. $30. (918) 762-3443. 


May June 1999 
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A member of the Kiowa Black 
l eggings Warrior Society 


TOURING NATIVE 
TERRITORIES 

by Sheilah Bright 


EARNING THE NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURE IS ONE 
thing. Experiencing it firsthand is something sacred. 
Since 1987, Robert Vetter, an anthropologist, educational con- 
sultant, and author, has helped hundreds of travelers step in- 
side the circle of attitudes, beliefs, and life ways of Native 
Americans through his Journeys into American Indian Terri- 
tory tours. Described as an escape that takes travelers into some 
of the most beautiful and powerful places in North America — 
far off the most traveled roads of mainstream America — Jour- 
neys^ 1999 itinerary features a range of tours, including west- 
ern Oklahoma. About 80 percent of participants are women. 


most hailing from the East and West coasts (children, accom- 
panied by an adult, can also participate). 

Tours include tepee lodging and bring to life the ancient and 
modern cultures of Native Americans. Activities range from 
trekking to Medicine Wheel in northern Wyoming, the 
“Stonehenge of the New World,” to exploring the Wichita 
Mountains, a spiritual and ceremonial center to Plains tribes. 

What began as a gathering of six travelers has grown to in- 
clude some 200 participants separated into groups of twenty. 
For five years, Oklahoma was the only tour site, but repeat trav- 
elers created the need to expand the program into other states. 
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DENTAL CARE 


“The biggest shift has been in the de- 
gree of roughing it,” says Vetter, who be- 
came interested in the tribes of western 
OkJahoma during graduate studies at the 
University of Oklahoma* “When we be- 
gan, anyone who went on this trip had to 
deal with roughing it. Now, we stay in 
modern accommodations and offer the 
option to stay in a tepee. People say they 
want to rough it, but 
1 think they want to 
rough it only to a cer- 
tain extent when 
they're on vacation*” 

Venturing into 
western Oklahoma, 
travelers are often 
surprised by the lush 
countryside, scenic lakes, and steadfast 
determination of Native Americans 
working to preserve ancient traditions in 
a world bent on constant change. Vetter 
hopes his journeys can bridge commu- 
nication between two cultures. Besides 
creating an educational and spiritual ex- 
perience for participants, he also be- 
lieves the program helps break down 
negative stereotypes while creating a 
healthy revenue source for Native 
American communities* 

Although no Oklahomans have partici- 
pated as tourists, several share their spiri- 
tual beliefs, artistic talents, and timeless 
stories that breathe life into the journeys. 


“People are surprised at how open and 
friendly native people are in Oklahoma. 
They are willing to share their way of life 
as long as the outsiders come in a re- 
spectful way,” explains Vetter. 

OkJahoma native Moses Starr, a Chey- 
enne elder, former Indian educator, and 
performer, accompanies Vetter on both 
the Oklahoma tour and the northern 
Plains journey* 
“There is a com- 
mon misconcep- 
tion that we all live 
high on the hog, 
and people are 
surprised at how 
Native Americans 
really live,” says 
Starr* “IPs really sad that on the northern 
Plains, for example, there is as much as 
a 98 percent unemployment rate. The 
traditions and ceremony are still a part 
of w^hat we are sharing, but we show the 
reality of life also.” 

Starr shared in a life-changing experi- 
ence when he led a group to Medicine 
Wheel in northern Wyoming last year* 
Entering the sacred site to offer a p rayer, 
Starr immediately felt a powerful pres- 
ence* As he prayed for a fellow traveler 
undergoing cancer treatment, he real- 
ized tears were streaming down his face* 
“When I came out, there were still 
tears in my eyes, and as I looked up, the 
entire group was crying also. It was real. 
There was something powerful happen- 
ing there,” says Starr. Later, the cancer 
patient contacted him with news that 
doctors had found no signs of a recur- 
rence. She thanked Starr for his prayer 
and the experience. 

Spiritual moments are not uncom- 
mon on the journeys, says Vetter. As 
people learn about Native American be- 
liefs, they often reconnect with their own 
spirituality* “To draw from this adven- 
ture, you have to be able to sit and to lis- 
ten,” Vetter says. 


'TO DRAW FROM THIS 
ADVENTURE, YOU 
HAVE TO BE ABLE TO 
SIT AND LISTEN/ 


1999 Tours 

Pueblos and Plains (June 2-12) 
Explore western Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Texas in “the widest diver- 
sity of landscapes and social worlds ever 
offered.” Pueblo, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Caddo cultures 



A dancer at the Red Earth Festival 
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Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistiy 


NW13th 


Stale 

Capitol 
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Jeffrey T. 
McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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EXPERIENCE THE EXCELLENCE... EXPERIENCE EDMOND 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


Artistic experiences and Hmily fun 
add that something special to any 
stay in Edmond. 

APRIL 30 -MAY 2 
Downtoum Arts Festival 
(405) 359-9408 

MAY 22 - 23 

Canterbury Arts Festival & Run 
(405) 341-3855 

MAY 30 -31 

Edmond Blues & Jazz Festival 
(405) 359-4653 

JUNE 3 - 24 

Concerts in the Park 
(Thursday evenings only) 
(405) 359-4630 

JUNE 17 - SEPT 
OK Shakespeare in the Park 
(Thurs. - Sun. weekly) 

(405) 340-1222 

Just ask us about our outstanding 
hotels or B&Bs, world-class golf^ 
tennis, soccer, Arcadia Lake, and 
exciting historical sites. For more 
information call or write TODAY, 



AND VISITORS BUREAU 

825 E, 2nd St., Suite 100 • Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 341-4344 • FAX: (405) 340-5512 
E-mail; cwwhite^isi tedinondok.com 
Website; www.vi si ted mondok.com 




GILCREASE MUSEUM 


Taos Artists & Their Patrons, 1898-1950 

May 16' - July 18, 1 999 




1400 GILCREASE MUSEUM ROAD 
TULSA. OK 74127 


gto ^“rAA 
www,gilcrease,org 


oxliibtUon is orKeuiizcd by Ttic Soilc of Art at The Ifrsiverjiib^ of Notre Dumt;, 

The vomio is m^icle possible by i lie nay anti MElaiin ^SiegfKied Family. 


come to life as travelers tour Santa Fe, 
spend a day in Santa Clara Pueblo, and 
explore Palo Duro Canyon. The Okla- 
homa itinerary includes a stay at 
Cheyenne's Coyote Hills Guest Ranch, 
where tepee lodging is offered. Day trips 
include the Washita Battlefield and a 
visit with a traditional Cheyenne family 
before traveling on to Anadarko for a 
tour of the Southern Plains Indian Mu- 
seum and a demon.stration by Pawnee 
silversmith Bruce Caesar. Other high- 
lights include the Wichita Mountains, 
Red Earth Festival, and a traditional 
dance exhibition by Caddo Indian 
drummers, singers, and dancers. 

Power on the Northern Plains 

(August 11-22) 

The trail to Lakota, Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, and Shoshone peoples leads 
Journeys to the northern Plains. Starr 
joins Vetter in introducing travelers to 
the Northern Cheyenne Reservation af- 
ter arrival in Billings, Montana, Other 
tour highlights include a visit to DeviTs 
Tour, a sacred Lakota site in Wyoming; 
the Thermopolis, a hot springs (which 
the Shoshone believe to be healing wa- 
ters); and the Crow Fair, the “tepee capi- 
tal of the world,” 

A Gathering of Peoples 

(August 27-29) 

Deemed a celebration of Native cul- 
tures, traditions, music, and dance, the 
tour heads to the lower Catskill Moun- 
tains of New York and unites eastern 
and western tribes, Starr again joins 
Vetter to share the teachings of his 
Cheyenne tribe while members of the 
northeast Native American community 
explore their life ways. Music, storytelling, 
lectures, foods, crafts, and games indig- 
enous to the Mohawk, Abenaki, Chero- 
kee, and Taino tribes provide glimpses 
into the old and new ways of Native 
Americans. Located on 372 acres, the 
tour site features indoor and outdoor 
accommodations in the area of Esopus 
Creek and Cathedral Gorge and Falls. 
Both adult and chi!dren*s activities 
are offered. 

Tours range /ram S325 to $/,S95. To 
register hy tmiil, write to Robert Vetter at 
P.O. Box 929, Westhamptou Beach, NY 
1 1978. {800} 458-2632 or on the Internet, 
jvvviv, i rniia n/ourf cone 
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Annual Labor Day Festival 
Thursday through Monday 

September 2. 3. 4, 5 and 6. 1999 


the Choctaw (aoltol pictured Is a 
museuni and a gift shop* and also 
houses the Tribal Court* 


Since 1884 Choctaws have galhered at the Choctaw 
Nation Capitol Grounds for a Labor Day Hoiiday* We 
have ballgatnes ot aii hinds, gospel singing* country 
music, Regional Finais AlMndian Rodeo, cultural 
demonstrations, including stkkball and Choctaw 
dancing* greal food* and lots more, Monday 
traditionally features a free BBQ and the Chiefs 
State of the Nation Address* 


Everyone is welcome lo the Annual 
Labor Day Festival hosted by the 
Choctaw Nation 
at Tushahoma, Oklahoma. 


Chief Gregory E. Pyle 



ACROSS THE RANGE 





Historic Trail Sites 

Meeting, Performance, 
Sporting, and Agricultural 


Event Venues 


\nti(^uc 6 Specialty 


tet the 
Historic 
Chisholm 
Trail Lead 
You to 
I)unc4nl, 

Come cxpericQ^ 
the ChisEoJm ^ 
Trail hy visiting 
our new “Oti the 
Chisholm Trail" 
Statue and 
Museum. 

Our Western 
heritage has 
branded our city 
with Cowboy 
hospitalily! 



pvci«= 








Jasmine Moran 
Children's 
Museum 

See seveti new exhibits and 


Hours; Tue - Sar 10 a. m. to 5 p m. 

Sunday * p.m, to 5 p,m. 
Closed Mondays, major holidays 
aud first two weeks after Labor Day 

outaoor piay area* Drmg tne 
diildren you love to the Jasmine 
Moran Children's Museum for 
f^reat hands-on fun. 

Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum • 

Highway 9 in Seminole • (405) 3S2-09 5O 



A yurt near Tahleqnah 


NOT QUITE 
ROUGHING IT 

TRADITIONAL MONGOL HUTS 
ARE REPRISED AT ELEPHANT 
ROCK NATURE PARK 

H istorians rarely have kind 

words for Genghis Khan. During 
his fifty years as a Mongol chief, the thir- 
teenth'century warlord and his army 
plundered most of Asia, leaving a trail of 
blood and bones in their wake. But while 
the Khan was a despicable character in 
history, he and his generals had life on 
the road down to a science. While drop- 
ping in on their neighbors, they stayed in 
yurts — comfortable, portable domes 
constructed with willow poles and ani- 
mal skins. 

A yurt, which in Russian roughly trans- 
lates as ''area of land where you live,” kept 
the Siberian winds at bay, its substantial 
roof vent allowed campfires to ward off 
the sub-zero temperatures of the tundra, 
and it could be assembled or taken down 
within an hour — a convenient structure 
for violent, itinerant marauders. 

For twentieth-century adventurers of 
a more temperate nature, the yurt is be- 
coming a favorite option for campers 
looking for a middle ground betw^een 
roughing it and renting a cabin. Fortu- 
nately, the modern version of these an- 
cient structures bears only a structural 
resemblance to its 800-year-old fore- 
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bears: most are semi-permanent, with 
hardwood floors, solid timber coHsStruc“ 
tion, and exterior made of Reflectix, an 
insulation material created by NASA. 
With air conditioning and heating elimi- 
nating the need for indoor bonfires, the 
smoke vent has been replaced with a con- 
vex skylight, providing natural light dur- 
ing the day and an ideal vantage point for 
stargazers at night. 

When Rod Foster gave up his job as a 
Houston-based computer network engi- 
neer to return to his boyhood home of 
Tahlequah, he envisioned creating a 
unique camping and nature park, a place 
where visitors would be cloaked in the 
serene beauty of northeast Oklahomans 
dense forests and could develop a closer 
relationship with nature. This dream re- 
sulted in Elephant Rock Nature Park, a 
120-acre rugged paradise overlooking 
the Illinois River. Although there were 
two existing cabins on the property, Fos- 
ter wanted to offer visitors an alternative 
to the conventional camping experience. 
Yurts, as it turned out, were an economi- 
cal solution, and their exotic appearance 
added character to the surroundings. 

"They offer a person the solitude of be- 
ing in the woods coupled with the service 
you get in hotels,” says Foster, who has 
been operating Elephant Rock with his 
wife. Sherry, since 1997. The yurts are 
surprisingly luxurious for such a rustic 
setting: twenty-four feet in diameter and 
with fifteen-foot vaulted ceilings sup- 
ported by beams spreading like bicycle 
spokes from the skylight. Both of Foster's 
yurts are furnished with two full-size 
beds, kitchen, dining table, and futon. 
Except for the enclosed bathroom area, 
the yurts are open, spacious structures 
that give the illusion of being much larger 
than they are — like a mystical tent in a 
desert film that, upon entry, becomes 
a palace. 

The Fosters offer fresh linens every 
day, and if you aren't a cook or just need 
a break from skillet duty, food can be 
provided. ‘Twist my arm and Til make 
you breakfast,” Foster says. Furthermore, 
if your visit is a romantic excursion, Fos- 
ter becomes the camping equivalent of a 
concierge, providing a chilled bottle of 
wine and roses if desired. 

For city dwellers, a yurt stay can be one 



Put Some Magic in Your Mornings 



KMGL 


Every weekday morning join Steve from the ’70s, ’80s, and ’90s, the latest 

O’Brien, Lisa Sykes, and the Magic news and traffic, plus weather from the 

Man for '‘‘Magic In The Morning” on 4 Warn Storm Team’s Dan Threlkeld. 
104.1 KMGL. They’ll wake you up and ^ 

friends every morning. 


get you ready for your day! You can 
count on hearing your favorite songs 


May ' } u n c 1999 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 



of ihe most therapeutic experiences 
available in the state. Even in Oklahoma's 
relatively calm urban centers^ its resi- 
dents can become accustomed to the 
constant hum of traffic^ the ambient 
noise that becomes part and parcel of 
modern life. But at Elephant Rock, visi- 
tors are immediately startled by the tran- 
quillity of this remote oasis. Particularly 
in the off-season, when campgrounds 
servicing the Illinois River’s packed ca- 
noeing business are deserted, the sur- 
rounding woods make the area virtually 
soundproof. Only as the sun rises and the 
downy woodpeckers jackhammer the 
pines do any noises rise from the forest. 
The quiet can be, well, disquieting for 
some visitors, akin to time spent in an 
isolation tank, but the oddity of pure 
silence ultimately gives way to a sweet 
calm, (If, likelohn Berendt in Midnight 
iu the Carden of Good ami Evih you are 

A yurt interior 


K. HENDERSON 



"t am like a Bear oit on canvas 30" x 30" 


Seven Time 

Red Earth Award Winner 


photographs of work available upon request 
or visit us on the web at: 
www.galstar.com/-hstudio/ 


K. Henderson Studio 

• 1521 Dorchester, Muskogee, OK 74403 
Phone: (918) 683-0545 Fax; |918) 687-8182 
e-mail: hstudio@galstar.com 
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tempted to play a recording of car 
alarms at Elephant Rock to lull you 
into slumber, you will squander a rare 
experience*) 

Lying in bed, you can gaze upward 
through the skylight and witness another 
urban rarity — an unfettered night view 
of the cosmos. In the high elevations sur- 


THE GLASS BUBBLE 
CAPPING THE YURT 
SERVES AS A LOW- 
TECH PLANETARIUM 
FRAMED BY PINES. 


rounding Tahlequah, air pollution is vir- 
tually nonexistent, and the glass bubble 
capping the yurt serves as a low- tech 
planetarium framed by pine and oak 
trees. During the winter, space heaters 
maintain the warmth inside, but Foster 
says he eventually will install wood- 


burning stoves for a more natural ap- 
proach to fighting off the chill of night. 

In the morning, the sunrise bathes the 
yurt’s interior with light, an instant 
prompt to venture outside and explore. 
The Fosters have installed nature trails 
nearby and offer fact sheets on the ani- 
mals and plants that populate Elephant 
Rock, For a breathtaking view, visitors 
can trek down to the park’s namesake, a 
120-foot rock edifice resembling a 
pachyderm trunk soaking water from the 
Illinois, then return for a hot shower in 
the comfortable bathroom area. In this 
respect, among others, the yurt presents 
a clear advantage over primitive camp- 
ing: a substantial hot water tank. 

At $75 a night, Elephant Rock Nature 
Park’s yurts offer outdoor enthusiasts 
relative luxury at a great price. Eventu- 
ally, Foster plans to build an additional 
twelve yurts on the property, depending 
on the park’s long-term popularity. 
However, he will only do so as long as it 


does not compromise the serenity of El- 
ephant Rock or the delicate balance of 
nature, it is important to commune with 
the outdoors as often as possible, he says, 
and with that in mind, he wants to pre- 
serve the character of this unique Okla- 
homa destination for future visitors. 

'Tt’s important that we experience 
what camping should be, and that’s re- 
connecting with nature,” Foster says. 
"'Without sounding too esoteric or *w'ay 
out there,’ 1 think it’s important for ev- 
erybody to reconnect, at least once a 
year, with nature. Nature is our best 
teacher, and if you listen, it answers a lot 
of questions,” 

— George Lang 

Ekphani Rock Nature Park h heated on 
5./f, /(i, about five miles east oj downtown 
Tahleqiudi. Reservations are available by 
calling (918) 456-4275. The park also offers 
tepees for $25 per night and tent camping. On 
MaySt the park will host a free Watchable 
Wildlife Weekend. 


TWO GREAT EVENTS. ONE LEGENDARY CITY. 




If you’re looking for a weekend getaway for the faniily this summer, visit 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma for three days full of excitement and enterlainmenl for 

die entire family. SuiiFesl- Oklahoma's biggest outdoor picnic - offers fine arts 
and handmade crafts, awide range of musiod entertainment, strolling downs, 
excursion train rides, skydivers. children's games, storyieilers, great foods and 
more.Tlie Bljdane Expo attracts pilots and oWTiers of these unique and historical aircraft from at! over the 
country- Enjoy exliibits, educational seminars, displays, f(Kxl :uid plenty^ of daily entertainment. So much fun, 
so much to do, and its all jusl the beginning of the City of l^egends. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
SunFest • June 4-6 Biplane Expo • June 4-5 


Call toll free for tnore mformation 

1 - 877 - 273-2004 


May ■ June 1999 
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Ciao Y’all! 


Since 1925, Peie's Place oT 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little Italy* has 
delighted diners with fresh* family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions* Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahomii 
landmark for three generations* 

• Miciobrewety^ 

- Perfect tor tour groups 
■ Banquet facilities for up to 250 
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9iaiiem. €tu4tnt 

Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon 
(91 Si 423-2042 * Fax t9 IS) 4il-7S59 



SEMINOLE 

NmON 

MUSEUM 



• Museum Art Gallery 

• Indian Arts & Crafts Center 

• Authentic Seminole Dwelling 

• Cultural Exhibits & Displays 

Hours: 

1-5 Daily, Tuesday - Sunday 
Closed Tlianksgiving, Christmas 
and the month of January 



524 S, Wewoka 
Wewoka* OK 74884 
(405) 257-55S0 


The Gilbert & Sullivan Society 
in association with The University of Tulsa 
presents 

THE KIND OF SHOWS 
YOUR KIDS WILL 
TAKE THEIR KIDS TO 
SOMEDAY. 


Pirates of Penzance 

Joseph Papp's Broadvvay versiont 

The Student Prince 

An Okfahome premiere of 
Romberg's most romantic operetta 

Operetta Fireworks 
Concert 


Pineapple Poll 
with Cox & Box 

Charming hafiet hack by popular demand 
witn hitamus one-act operetta 

Ernest in Love 

A triffiant musical 
based on an Oscar Wilde play 



1#^ 

Light Opera J| Oklahoma 

June 9 to July 4 

Kendall Theatre 
The University of Tulsa 


Ticket Info; 
583-4267 

www.webtek.com/gilbertsullivan 
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A milk jumps at a competition. 

COON 

HUNTER’S 

JUMP 

DOWN IN MARIETTA, MULES 
GET THEIR KICKS 


T he name alone raises eye- 

brows: Cooii Hunter's Jump* Noth- 
ing compares to watching a mule rear 
back on its hind legs and hurdle a bar 
nearly five feet high — several inches taller 
than the animal itself* "Tt"s something 
people aren't going to see in every town,” 
says Paul Hutchins, president of the 
American Donkey and Mule Society. 

The Oklahoma Draft Horse and Mule 
Association has long sponsored events 
celebrating the skills of mules, but those 
events mainly focus on the mule’s plow- 
ing abilities, not its extraordinary jump- 
ing ability* And while Coon Hunter’s 
Jump, or mule jumping as it’s commonly 
called, isn’t likely to turn up on ESPN 
anytime soon> the sport is catching on. 

Performed by a network of obscure 
enthusiasts who travel to festivals and 
fairs throughout their home states, mule 
Jumping is promulgated by local clubs 
whose aim is to educate and enthrall 
spectators curious about the offspring of 
a donkey stallion and horse mare. The 
Love County Mule Club, an equal mix of 
men, women, children, and mules, is the 
largest mule jumping organization in 
Oklahoma. 

Formed in 1992, the Marietta-based 
group began by performing at five mule^ 
jumping events a year. That number has 
doubled in the last six years, according to 
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dub chairman I.D* Brewer^ and the fifty- 
two dub members expect those numbers 
to increase as more people learn about 
the sport. 

''lt\s just like garage sales»” says mem- 
ber W.A. '"Dub” Taliaferro, who lives 
near Ardmore* “There are a certain 
number of people who follow garage 
sales, and there are a lot of people who 
follow mules.” 

Normally a sideshow to a summer at- 
traction, it s fast become one of the most 
remembered events. Mule jumping is a 
competitive sport, complete with train- 
ers, rules, and practice regimens, it even 
has a cadre of stubborn stars that, with- 
out proper compensation or recognition, 
refuse to perform. 

Raccoon hunters arc thought to be the 
earliest pioneers of mule jumping* Hunt- 
ers in pursuit of a raccoon would throw a 
blanket over the fence for safety; this en- 
abled the mule to see the fence better. The 
rider — with a lead rope in hand — then 
encouraged the animal to jump over. 

Many modern day hunters and train- 
ers like Butch and Delores Geurin hunt 
wild hogs on their mules* “When yoif re 
out hunting with them, you don't have 
time to travel miles to find a gate, so you 
just hop over the barbwire and keep 
trucking/" says Delores, who jumps 
Rayford, a lO-year-old mule, 

Mule-j limping contestants have pre- 
served the spor/s historical beginnings 
by forming a set of rules similar to the 
circumstances that hunters face in the 
wild. In competitions, trainers are re- 
quired to saddle their mules. Mules must 
be led into a box with a bar set up at one 
side; they cannot step out of it until the 
jump is complete or unless they fail to 
clear the bar twice. Boxes are generally 
ten feet by twelve feet. Mules are placed 
into small, medium, and large catego- 
ries based on the height of their withers 
(highest part of the back where the 
mane ends). 

Small mules have historically been bet- 
ter jumpers, says Taliaferro, “They are 
more agile and can get off the ground 
quicker.” A mule fifty-three inches tall at 
its withers once cleared a seventy- two- 
inch- high bar, according to the Ameri- 
can Donkey and Mule Society. 

Prior to jumping, the mules must 



The Spirit oj Art Nouveau 


Interpretations of the human spirit from posters to patriotic murals. 

THE PHILBROOK MUSEUM OF ART - 1 ,800,3 2 4.7 94 1 



INDIAN 


STORE 


Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 


Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


tn Downtown Tulsa Since 19i6 
401 E. 1 1th St. 

Tulsa, OK 74 1 20 
(918)582 -6372 


Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Downtown Store Onty) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 
702 i S. Memorial 
(918) 250-3601 


Winter Hours: Mon-Fn, 10-6; Sat, 1 0-5; Closed Sun 


Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:00-7 


M a y ' ! u fi e 19 9 9 
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State Flag 


Show your Male' pride wilh ;in oHldal 
Oklahoma Rag flown at I he stale capital. 
This flag ft>tnes Cfmipicte with a cer- 
lillcaic liigiied by the Covemor and the 
Secretary' of State. 


SUiic Fliig t,Vx5 ) S.m(Xl 


IMee inelutles lax. siiipping atiLl handling. 
Lfse the eiiclo^d order form or call us 
with cA'dit tmdunlers at I -KtXFTTT- 1793, 


come to a complete stop. Trainers — not 
allowed to touch the animals in any 
way — must coax them over the bar with 
voice commands. ** Usually, you can just 
tell them to get up, and they'll go over,” 
says Bobby Campbell of Greenville who 
has been jumping mules with the Love 
County club since its beginnings. 

‘‘Just like anything else, it takes prac- 
tice ” says Butch Geurin, who is one of 
the most recognized mule-jumping 
trainers in southern Oklahoma. “Mules 
jump in different ways.” 

— Cody V. Aycock 

The Love Couniy Mule Chib will a 
tmde rodeo on June 1 1 and 12 at the TNT 
Arena in Greenville, heated fcetwmi Marietta 
and Ardmore ojfI-35 ( take Exit 21 h featuring 
^'everything yotdd see at a rodeo, except wjf/j 
mules2* says J.D. Brewer. Thai means three- 
man wild mule saddling, bareback muk 
riding, barrel racing, and a barnyard muk 
scramble for the kids. (They catch it, they keep 
it) Cost: adults, $5; children age six and older, 
$3. (580) 276-5143. 

The Oklahoma Dra ft Horse and Mule 
Association will host a fwld day on May 8 at 
the Perkins Arena, one-half mile cast of the 
US. 177 and S.H. 33 junction just north of 
Perkins. Events include the mule and drajt 
horse obstacle courses and two- wheel cart 
ptdling demonstrations. Admission is free. 
Another field day takes placejune 12 in 
downtown Spaulding as part of the town^s 
antique tractor club celebration. Admission is 
free. (405) 379-2974. 



A muk gets into the sport. 
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Hardcover $19.95 
320 paces, 8 color and 
42 b&w photos 

4100 28th Avenue N.W. 
Norman, OK 73069-8218 
(405) 325-2000 
www.ou.edu/oupress 
Payment must accompany orders 
from individuals. We occept 
checks, money orders. Visa, 
MasterCard & AMEX. 
Please odd $3.50 for S&H ond 
7.5% soles tax 


uQuaiQ lYiiiiers dook proviaes lerrmc insigms imo 
the dedication and commitment it takes, from on 
entire fomily, to help their children realize o dreom. 
Her loving account of Shonnon's trials and tribula- 
tions in becoming o champion gymnast provides o 
good guide for parents and childr'*" 
know what it takes to be the best, 
and Nadia Comaneci 


Oklahoma Priss 


r y«; 


Shannon Miller 

My Child, My Hero 

hy Claudia Miller 
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Season Ticket Prices 

For further 
information 

General Public 

$130 

or to order 

OU Faculty/Staff 

$104 

tickets by 

Sooner Saver Adult 

$85 

telephone, call 

Sooner Saver Youth 

$45 

(405) 325-2424 or 

OU Student 

$55 

(800) 456-4668. 



Norman, Oklahoma 

Norman’s heritage is preserved by 
landmark buildings such as the Santa 
Fe Depot* Sooner Theater, and the 
Cleveland County Historical House. 
Exciting festivals and sporting events 
induding Medieval Fair, Jazz In 
June, ajid OU football fill the calen- 
dar Shopping and cultural events 
abound in Norman* ever>'day! 



Fur mua* inrormalion, conlfia: 

Nuimari Convenlion & Visitors Bun.^aii 
324 W. Gray, suiic tfW, Norman. Okhihoma 73069 
^4(35) 366^)95 SSS 3104513 tax: (405) 366-8096 





\iONTK>RDl 

311 West Tonhawa^ Norman, QK 73069 
(405) 321-1200 • SOO-321-8969 


RELAX 

hul*i 

ESCAPE 

UK liimnplif irhVf)i0pi libilbEiit^ 

UNWIND 

jh 4'i{ii*]iTr 

STROLL 

tfifijitjJvltwiiipiJiidffls 

, ADMIRE 

ntEfXHtv j\-rrJcT Artifwin 

4rfu^rJ<; 

FIND 

ymi km 


dxpiii'ience Alalivn America 

Oklahoma's largest oflbring of Native 
American Fine Art & Southwest Collectibles. 
L Featuring many of the state’s most 
" acconiplishetl & recognized Indian artists. 
See the past come alive at 

TIIIIIES cumiv 

307 E. Main, Norman, OK 73069 
(403) 329-4441 
Tue- Sat !0 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
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SVGllBBII&AUlUVltl 

MY H& 8-11,1999 

Dinner Tnuere pereormiukes in eeee RiJumEUL 0(1 Onen Mrsk Cehtbi 
GU'KEKE tlRGDmKEMJHDUSEEXIIPQRECenM. 
ilSDINNtSIMK 
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<10 SHOHOWCHUmifH&Mft; 

ULi (AOS) J2S-A101 FOR R^EimnoHs 


WHAT A 
JERKY! 

LIQUID SMOKE HEATS UP THE 
LATEST IN BEEF JERKY 

ENTURIES BEFORE SLIM JIM COR- 
nered the market on stringy meat, 
nomadic Native Americans had discov- 
ered that dried, seasoned meat made for 
an almost perfect mid-journey snack — 
lightweight and easy to store, but not nec- 
essarily fresh and tasty* 

Britt Smith of Keyes sought to correct 
this two years ago when he started No 
Man's Land Beef Jerky 
(which doubles as 
a deli) in nearby 
Boise City. '"He 
was dissatisfied 
with the terrible 
jerky he %vas getting 
in the store, so he 
decided to make his 
own,” says Dee Smith, his mother. 

Blended with Liquid Smoke, red pep- 
per, garlic, and onion powder. Smith's 
jerky comes packaged in a simple Ziploc 
baggy, each one stamped with the jerky's 
date of birth* No jerky is sold past four 
days, largely because he can't keep it on 
the shelves. (Real shelf life is approxi- 
mately six months, he says*) 

Rather than rely on cookbooks, Britt 
says he “experimented with the secret 
recipe until I came up with it on the third 
try*" His only advertising is word of 
mouth, which has proved far-reaching: 
orders are called in from as far away as 
France, Japan, and the Persian Gulf* 
(Good thing jerky still ships so well.) 

— Amy Otto 

No Mans Land Beef jerky is located at W!6 
East Main Street in Boise City and is open fwnt 9 
ajiL to 7 p.m. Monday through Saturday. Sold 
by the slice for $L No Matds Land Jerky is also 
sold by the quarter pound ($4.50), half pound 
($8.75f and pound ($17.50). To order by 
mailt wn'fe to Box /63> Boise City, OK 73933. 
(580) 544-2038, Cherokee Jerkee makes jerky 
in hot^firct and mild teriyaki flavors for $2 for 
an oimcet $4.75 for ^vva and a half ounces, $8 
for jour ounces, and $30 for a pound. To order 
by mail write to 710 South 32nd Street, 
Muskogee, OK 7440L (91S) 682-5959. 
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STATE OF THE NATION • CORNSTALK SHOOT 

Blowgun Shoot 'Marble game-gohro 

DANdG'PARAOE'CHILDRi’SGAMES'GOSPEL 
SINGING • STOMPDANCE • MISS CHEROKEE 
ORIGINALENROLLEES'TOIIRNAIiirrS (SOFTBALL 


GOLF 'Horseshoes 'Volley Ball) -Holiday 

RON'FESTIVALFOOD 




ACROSS THE RANGE 



A performance nf last yearns "^Hands On^ ier'm 


PABLO, 
VINCENT, 
AND ME 

IN TOUCH WITH GENIUS 

A n outbreak of creative en- 

ergy began to take shape on many 
artists" canvasses in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Expres- 
sionists like Henry Matisse> Vincent van 
Gogh, Edvard Munch, and Pablo Picasso 
profoundly influenced Western culture 
with their powerful, evocative styles, 
drawing attention to the inward feelings 
of self. 

This summer, the City Arts Center in 
Oklahoma City pays tribute to the 
unique works of expressionist artists in 



With dozens of Best Westerns throughout Oklahoma, 
you have to admit we give you plenty of rooms to roam. 


WhcTfVLT you triivel in Oklahoma, you can he sure the landscape will welojme you with open plains, the Sky 
will W smiling down on you and there will he i\ Best Wesiem conveniently Itxated alonj^ the way. Which is iioocl 
news, because no iniurcr wliere you are in Oklahoma, yoifre never tar from a night's sleep. For more 
information, contact your travel professional, visit us at www.lTestwcstem.com or just give us a call. 


Stay iit ihfSf B-L-st Wi-steni!* In Oklahoma. 
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1 . 800 . 338.8163 www.bestwestern .com Across the street from ordinary? 
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a series of self'directcd stations set up 
throughout an exhibit specifically de- 
signed for children called “Hands On: 
Expressionism.'' Kids can actively par- 
tidpate in various learning centers that 
isolate different themes relating to each 
artist. Children can examine Picasso's ai - 
listic style and experiment with his flair 
for the abstract, practicing thdr own par- 
ticular form of expression. They can act 
out a part of Van Gogh's painting, The 
Harvest, and answer questions like, 
“What was the artist thinking when 
drawing this?” 



Hands on: The Masters 


City Arts organizers designed the ex- 
hibit with an aim to challenge visitors to 
think creatively and come up with how 
they, too, can express themselves through 
art. When looking at Matisse's work, for 
example, young artists will be encour- 
aged to manipulate similarly formed 
magnetic shapes. Atter a close look at 
Munch's The Screaitt, kids can express 
their emotions while experimenting with 
formations of cl ay. 

A special one-day extent (June 19) will 
expand on the exhibit stations with ad- 
ditional learning activities. In one area, 
children can dress up in clothing of the 
period and have a photograph taken. 
(And unlike the real masterpieces, par- 
ticipants can take home their inventive 
creations.) 

' — Kara Keeton 


The exhibit hegitis June U) and ends 
August 15. Adniission h jree, and the exhibit 
is open to all ages. The one-day spedat event 
on June 19 wifi he front 10a.m. to 2 p.m, A $5 
ikltnission ineludes htndi and any artwork 
children rrriife. 3(XX) Pershing Blvd„ 
Oklahoma City, (405) 951-0000. 




THREE SISTERS 

The Art of Allison Francisco (Tohono O'odham), 
Kelly Church (Chippewa), 
and America Meredith (Cherokee) 

Exhibited June 6th through June 20th, 1999 


ISHEL 


Jacobson House Native Art Center 

609 Chautauqua • Norman, Oklahoma • (405) 366- 1667 


The Native American Issue 


OKIAHOMA 

1 - 800 - 777-1793 lacnr 


AdditiomI copicii of the 1998 Niilivc American issue 
may he ordered directly from Okbhomd Today A bulk 
discount is available for urdei's of 10 or more. 


QlV 1-9 $3.95 ea. 

10-24... $3.25 ea. 

25+ $2.50 ea. 


Please include S.50 per copy on orders of 7 cop- 
ies (ir less. For mt^re ihai^ 7 copies, use the ship- 
ping chart on the enclosed form. Call us at 
I -800-777-1793 with credit card orders or use 
the enclosed order form. 


M ay ’ f n tt e i 9 9 9 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


Win a Shopping Spree 
at 50 Penn Place! 



April 22 is Eartli Day. First observed April 22, 1970 with the message ‘'Give Earth a Chance." 
To celebrate, weHl give you have a chance to win a $500 shopping spree at 50 Penn Place. 
Entry blanks are available at customer service on level RC between March J1 and May 30. 



HOT OFF 
THE PRESS 


L ooking for a new, h ari>to- 

put“down book can often prove over- 
whelming amid the current evolution of 
mammoth bookstores. But within the 
aisles of competing scribes rest many finds 
worth picking up. Whether by or about 
Oklahomans, these books are among the 
newest offerings in the world of letters: 


50 PENN PLACE 

N.W. EXPRESSWAY AT PENN 

WILUAMS- SONOMA • BALLIETS • PARK & CO. • BELLE ISLE RESTAURANT & BREWERY • LAURA 
ASHLEY • ROUTE 66 • THE CRYSTAL NAILROOM • HAROLD'S • OLD SCHOOL CLOTHING • HONDI • 

50 PENN PLACE GALLERY . ISRAEL'S FINE MENSWEAR • FULL CIRCLE BOOKSTORE • JAVA JOE'S 
• PENOLETON • BEYOND CONCEPTION • MIMI MATERNITY • SAM'S OPHCAL • MYSHOUE FRAGRANCES • 
TAR8RADA • PERFORMING ART SOURCE • SAFFRON GRILL • SCOn GORDON JEWELLER/GEM MOLOGIST 
• ECUS OF EDINBURGH • TALBOTS & TALBOTS PETITES • TOMMY'S SHOE SHINE • 50 PENN PUCE 
HAIR DESIGNERS • BANK OF OKUHQMA • G.H, JEWELRY • URBAN MARKET 



LOTS OF SPECIAL PRIZE DRAWINGS ALL SPRING 

CALL US AT 848.7588 FOR MORE INFORMATION 

tNTRY alANkS AND CONTEST RUIES ARE AVAILAllE AT CUSTOMER SERVICE ON LEVEL Rl 


0aLk Vkw 

Great Shirt! 

„ Gnat Slate 

__ GreatMagazine^, 

Introducing 
, Oklahoma Today’s 
Official T-Shirt! 

• Black type on white shirt only 
•Sizes XL & XXL only 
• Only $8,95 each 
(shipping & tax included) 

From \^cwr 


CMAUOMA 

TIC MAtliAZnC OF OKLAHOMA 

1-800-777-1793 


Art of the State: Oklahoma by Barbara 
Palmer (Abrams, $12.95) 

Attractive enough for the coffee table 
but small enough for the glove box, this 
miniature book represents one in a series 
of several guidebooks which detail the 
art, history, folklore, and native tradi- 
tions of a given state. More than 100 
images of beautiful landscapes and works 
of art by Oklahoma artists fill the pages, 
^‘Working on this project was kind of 
like being let loose in a candy store. For 
a few months I got to just revel in won- 
derful images and words about Okla- 
homa,” says Art of the State author Bar- 
bara Palmer {who is also a contributing 
editor for Today). “I don't 

consider myself 
the book's writer 
in the conven- 
tional sense. The 
writing that I did 
was in support of 
these incredibly 
beautiful, original 
artistic expressions/' 

When the Nigbf Bird by Joyce 
Hifler (Council Oak Books, $19.95) 
Through this spiritual yet anecdotal 
book, readers are given a glimpse into 
author Joyce Sequichie Hifler's child* 
hood as she retells lessons learned dur- 
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ing her upbringing in Cherokee coun- 
try. AuthorofA Cherokee Feast of Days 
and a Tuha World coluinnist> she lives 
in Bartlesville. 

Little Cliff and the Porch People by 
Clifton L Taulbert {Dial Books , $ 1 5.99) 

Better known for his aduit novels 
{Once Upon a Time When We Were Col- 
ored), Clifton Taulbert this time spins a 
children's tale with this simple coming- 
of-age story set in the Mississippi Delta. 
Taulbert's new book is beautifully illus- 
trated with paint- 
ings by E.B. 

Lewis. The 
author, a Pulitzer 
prize nominee, 
lives in Tulsa. 

Contemporary 
American In- 
dian Beadwork 
by Jill Alden (Dolph Publishing, 
$29.95) Author Jill Alden offers readers 
a comprehensive encyclopedia of 
beadwork, ranging from Native Ameri- 
can styles to an index of contemporary 
artists and where to find their work, in- 
cluding Oklahomans Richard Aitson and 
jay McGirt 

Longwalker^s Journey by Beatrice O. 
Harrell {Dial Books for Young Readers, 
$15,99) 

Based on her great-great-grandfathers^ 
courageous journey in 1831 from Missis- 
sippi to land that is now Oklahoma, 
Glenpool resident Beatrice O. Harrell re- 
tells the story of her Choctaw family's 
walk across the Trail of Tears. Aimed to- 
ward young readers, the book portrays 
the hardships endured by more than 
60,000 Native Americans. 

— Aimee J, Downs 

The Oklahoma Center for Poets and 
Writers in Tulsa ojfers a reader s feast on their 
fiew web site, poetsandwriter$,okstate.edu., 
where browsers share views about selected 
books on the Oklahoma Book Club page. The 
site also features an Oklahoma Writers Hall 
of Fame section with pages devoted to 
inductees^ books. (S.E. Hinton, for example, 
has a page with real-time movie clips of those 
books that made their way to film.) The 
Oklahoma Center for Poets and 
(918)594-8215. 



Contemporary 
Ameri can Indian Bea dwork 

Contemporary 
American Indian Beadwork 



The Exquisite Art 

jUAhfari 


A Guide To Excellence m Beadwonk 

In the chapter, "Conversations with the Artists" today's leading artists, 
including Rick Aitson, Jay McGirt, and Patrick Scott discuss their work 
and culture. Read about them in the book and meet them at Red Earth. 
This is a reference book that will be a permanent addition to your 
library. 112 pages. 80 magnificent color photographs plus black and 
white. Includes a directory of artists. $29,95 ISBN# 09670040-04. 

Available at your local bookstore or 
(914) 841-6104 • FAX: (914) 941-8638 
DOLPH PUBLISHING, INC 



Land of 
Enchantment 

Experience the rewards of 
an enchanting land. Visit 
ancient cultures, discover 
lush forests, hike majestic 
mountains, enjoy glorious 
sunsets, and ski in abun- 
dant sunshine. Put yourself 
in a State of Enchantment... 
visit New Mexico. 



For FREE Travel Guides, 

call 

1-800-SEE NEW MEX 
(1-800-733-6396), ext 9188 

vvww.newmexico.org 


M ' June 1999 
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A Coup Mark 

A Muskogee artist digs deep into the souls of 
warriors to find her own masterstroke 

K HRNDEKSON'S studio in MUSKOCiRE, ONCE 
, her grandmother’s house, sits on an old lot over- 
grown with bent trees and privet hedges gone wild in 
the yard. Inside the painting room, an unfinished 
warrior looks down from an ease! w'tlh grim unease 
as a train whistle wails in the distance. 

A prolific painter, Henderson, 44, has catalogncd 
some 530 w'orks in pencil, pastel, and now oils since she 
started keeping records eleven years ago. But that 
wasn’t always the case, "‘1 went to art school when 1 was 
in high school |in Tulsa] but got real frustrated with it, 
to the point where I coiildiTt stand the feel or smell of 
oil paints,” she says. “1 gave up painting for ten years.” 
A move to California in 1974 rekindled her interest 
in the methods of Renaissance portrait masters, a style 
which continues to influence her work today. Likewise 
inspired by the realism of plains adventurers George 
Catlin and Karl Bodmer, Henderson — a Cherokee^ — 
claims French impressionist William Bougcreaii as her 
favorite painter. 

By Joel Everett 

Thv Dreamer 



riic stern I'accs of I lie Niilive American warriors 
umf vvoincn iKat llemlersun paints retlcet an amal- 
i*amaluin of her chosen styles: romantic, albeit teiii- 
perctl with a sardonic and steely edge. '"Sometimes 
I here would be a hand painted on the lace, which 
is a coup mark, mean in g they would have a w'ar 
honor. A lot of times, however, they %vouId liave a 
dream and go to their medicine man and say, 'I had 
this dream; what do you think ahoul this?’ The 
medicine mail would tell I hem ivhat he thought it 
was and say, ‘Because yon had this dream you 
should paint your face this way/” 

The markings, then, represent a symbol of per- 
sonal power, she says, much like the cavalry uni- 
forms, beads, and breast plates that often adorn her 
figures. True to the impressionists, though, she 
leaves the interpretation of her art up to the viewer. 
‘M want people to look at [my art] and get involved 
with it, and they can decide if theyVe angry- or sad or 
just intense or proud or wiiatever it is." 








K. Henderson’s defining strength may lie in her determination to explore the fading way of 
life of her forebears, peeling back the many veneers to discover a lost generation of warriors* 
Then again, thaf s |ust one interpretation* 


SoU hi guUeries tuttiottwide, Hemlersan*^ work is avaihibie hi Oklahoma at The drf 
95/5-D Fifty-first Street, hi Titha, (9! 8) 664-0626. Her paint ings, whkb have garnered 
more than fifty awards from around the country, wilt he on display from May /5 to fane 5 at 
the Trait of Tears Art Show at Tahi equates Cherokee Heritage Ce titer, (91H) 456-6007, and 
from lane 1 1 to 13 at Okhihoma City's annua! Red Earth Festival, (405) 427-5228. Henderson 
also sells works from her studio (by appointment only), or on the Internet at 
%vww.gahtar.com/-^hslHdio/, (9 IS) 683-0545 
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A Report To The State Of Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Business 
Environment One 
Of The Nation’s Best 

The Facts Add Up To a Powerful Advantage 

T^is Overview is filled with good news that is the result of proven bottom line results for Oklahoma business. 
The state's productive labor, quality of life and technology focus all add up to an abundant advantage for 

BUSINESSES TAPPING INTO AMERICA'S NEW POWERHOUSE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH, 

Quality of Life 

Every day ixople are discovering tliar the real Oklahoma is so much 
more than they ever imagined- 

There's the unexi;yxtcd physical beauty and little-known geographic 
diversity our timeless artistic and cultural heritage. And of course the 
vitality of our people, the dynamic pace of our cities and the states 
always welcoming hospitality. 


Others are finding out what we've always known, , ,that life is just 
more enjoyable in Oklalioma - no huge crowds or dense traffic, many 
cultural opportunitit^ and a Great Outdoors that is truly great, 

QUALITY OF LIFE IN OKLAHOMA 15 WHY LOWRANGE 

Electronics has called Tulsa home for many years. 

UN USUAL AMENITIES UKE THE PHILHARMONIC, OPERA. 
BALLET AND MUSEUMS, THAT ARE TVPiGALLY ONLY 
AVAILABLE IN LARGER CITIES. THE BEAUTY OF TULSA IS 
THAT WE HAVE THOSE AMENITIES WITHOUT ANY OF THE 
CRIME, POLLUTION AND OVERCROWPING PROBLEMS 

associated with larger cities." 

Darrell Lowrance 
iMwmnce Ei&imtks 



What Sets 
Oklahoma Apart? 

PROFICIENT, PRODUCTIVE 
WORKFORCE 

Nowhere arc workers more productive and more cjuality oriented 
dian in Oklahoma. 


Top Quality 
Workforce. More than 
900 top huiimss 
exa'/itives named 
Oklahoma Chy and 
Tiiha as turn of 
America's Top Ten dues 
with a high quality 
workforce ddivering 
global competith^eness. 


Top U,S. Cities With Highest 
Quality WORKFORce 

1. 

Salt Lake City, UT 

2. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MN 

3, 

Seattle, WA 

4. 

Cincinnati, OH 

5, 

ROCHESTER, NY 

6, 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

7, 

Tulsa 

8. 

BOSTON, MA 

B. 

Fort Worth, TX 

10. 

Pittsburgh, PA 

1 * SOURCES WORLD TRACE MAGAZINE j 


If you Ve lived and worked in OklaJioma, these fsm aren't surprising. 
For firms knowing little about our state this inffirmation can point 
the way to scleaing Oklalioma for a business relocation or expansion. 
Southwest Airlines is a prime example: 

^‘Oklahoma has a great workforce, is in a great 

LOCATION AND HAS DYNAMIC LEADERS WHO BELIEVE 
IN WORKING HARD. OUR RESERVATIONS CENTER AND 

OUR Oklahoma operations have definitely proved 
ONE thing: that Oklahoma has the right work 
ethic! We are extremely pleased with the quality 
of the people we have hired to work for us HERE.'* 

Herb Kelleher, CEO 
Southimt Airlines 








OrFICE DF TMF GOVTfUSOR 

To My Fellow Oklahomans: 

We should aJl be immensely proud of the impressive 
^aias Okialioma biisiness lias made in die last tew ytajs. 

These gains are the result of diligent effort on the |iart 
of the Oklahoma I^e^wtment of G>m mercer The State 
Chamber and numerous other economic development 
organizations. Tliey are directly actriburable to significant 
legislative initiatives that have helped position die state 
as a viable environment for firms seeking to eitpand 
□■r relocate. Atid^ finally^ these gains would not have been possible without the 
efforts of Oklalioma businesses. I thank all these groups for their untold hours 
of volunteer time and their tireless willingness to talk to other organizations who 
are considering the state for a new site. 

So please read the inlormation contained in this report and share it with your co- 
workers and friends. As Oklahomans, we have much to be proud about. 

Sincerely, 

Governor 



Technology Focus 

Oklalioma intends to be a significant player in the area of science 
and technology. 

An in format] on -based 
economy means not only 
more jobs, but better 
paying jobs, and more 
opportunities for our best 
college graduates to punue 
professional opportunities 
in Oklahoma. 

*^SC»ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ARE CRUCIAL TO THE 
STATE'S FUTURE-TURNING RESEARCH INTO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND JOBS FOR OKLAHOMA.*’ 

GtJvemor Frank Keating 



Wliac does economic development main toOklaliomans.^ 
It means new jobs being created, , .more than 75,IK)0 in 
the last two years and an average of 35,(X)0 net new jobs 
per year tor the |Mst four years. And it means a better 
quality of life. Because as those new jobs diversify our 
economy they also improve our per capita income. 

In the last five years, Oklahcjma has outpaced the nation 
in manufacturing, business services and overall 
employment, earning a Top Ten ranking among the 
fastest-growing scares in 1997. 

More good news: Economic progress in Oklahoma 
isn't limited to metropolitan areas. Growing smaller 
communities have launched industrial development 
authorities, built business parks and new buildings, and 
opened their dcx>rs to new companies. 

Annualized Employment 
Growth Rates, OK and US 

1993.97 1996-97 


14 . 00 % 


e,oo% 

4.00% 

2.00% 
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Total Joss 


I. LAIM* *TAT [«rpC 


‘‘MERCRUISER is proud of both ITS PRODUCT AND 
PEOPLE. ,.,The Stillwater community provides 

A QUALITY OF LIFE NECESSARy TO ATTRACT AND 
RETAIN THE QUALIFJED APPLICANTS REQUIRED TO 
SUPPORT OUR OPERATIONS^' 

Barry L. Eller, Sr, Vice President and General Manager 

MerC miser, StUlwaier 


THANKS TO ITS PEOPLE^ OKLAHOMA WORKS. 

And has truly become a business 

DECISION WE ALL CAN LIVE IN- 


For more information, call 1 -800-588-5959 


Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE • P.O, BOX 26930 
Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0930 • w'ww locaieok.aim 


A Business Decision You Can Live 


N 







AN EXCERPT FROM THE REAL WILD WEST 


THE 101 RANCH AND THE 



. • * • 


„ by Michael Waliij 
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E om mix was 

:awboys wl^jpparticipated in the 
egendai^^^idup at the tOl Ranch, in 
nJuneTMrava'ganza would prove to be 
larger than anyone could have expected. As a later 
10] Ranch brochure exaggeratedly claimed, 


ONE OF MANY 


“The three young owners of the mnch had. 
scant appreciation of itf fame when they- 
announced a programme [sicj of western 
sporti and pastimes, including the killing 
of a wild buffalo by mounted Indians.... 

i 

the Millers received inore than 100,000 
persons and gave a frontier entertainment 
in a thirty acre arena, that for reckless 
and- spectacular realism, eclipsed anything 
in the anmials [sic] of the ‘Wild West.-’ 
Five hiindred'Cow Boys and Cow Gkls 
and nearly a t}7ou^and Indians, fed by 
^Geroninw, participated. This celebration 
has gone down in trans-Mississippi history 
as one of the epochal of the VVesf/* 




> 



Tom Mix 


M ti y * i li n e 19 9 9 
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RUMORS THAT 
HE W AS OFFERING ONE THOUSAND 
DOLI.ARS IN CASH TO ANYONE WILLING 


TO BE SCALPED BY GERONIMO. 



Af emljers of the iOI Rauch show 


Although the Millers tended to greatly inflate facts and fig- 
ures» the importance of their role in the worlds of entertain- 
ment, the arts, business, and industry cannot be diminished. 
Their 1905 roundup had a profound impact on American his“ 
tory and culture, as well as on the way the nation would view 
I Itself for a long time to come. 

I As the date for what most folks were calling '"^The Buffalo 
Chase"’ drew near, the three Miller brothers found themselves 
not only taking care of last-minute practical details but also 
' dealing with mounting criticism of the event* Most of the con- 
cerns were raised by the more timid Oklahoma Territory news- 
paper editors who apparently were fearful that the wild and 
woolly affair would cause editors from the East to form the 
, wrong opinion of Oklahoma Territory* Besides their fear of 
projecting a hackneyed image, the editors were also clearly af- 
fronted that the Millers had selected a female— Lucille 
Mulhall — as one of the featured performers. 

I The Miller brothers, as stubborn as their father had been, 
refused to yield to detractors. They w^re gratified, howwer, 
when the editors of the Lawton State Democrat took up their 
cause and wrote a scathing editorial under the headline, “The 
First To Her Rescue/’ denouncing the attacks against the 
Millers and Miss Lucille* foe Miller was so impressed with the 
State Democrat commentary that he posted a copy for all 
I hands to read. 

Bolstered by the support from the Lawton newspaper, the 
Millers waged an active campaign to counter any negative pub- 
licity* Each brother wrote scores of personal letters of invita- 
^ tion to editors and dignitaries on new ranch stationery with a 



t fancy letterhead which 
I bore the claim that the 
g 101 was “The largest di- 
g versified Farm and 
i Ranch in the United 
§ States” and home to 
I “The Finest Herd of Buf- 
^ falo in Existence.” 

In May 1905, |oe Miller 
put out a. special edition of 
the Bliss Breeze which 
shamelessly plugged the 
ranch and the National 
Editorial Association 
convention in Guthrie. 
On the front page, Joe 
ran a photograph of 
Lucille Mulhall, de- 
scribed as a “Champion 
Roper of the World,” ty- 
ing the feet of a roped 
steer. Beneath a large illustration of a pair of bison appeared 
the caption, “Say, Bill, the National Editors Will Eat Us at 101 
Ranch on June 1 Ith.” 

Back in 1 904 at the Saint Louis World’s Fair, when Joe Miller 
had convinced the editors to come to Oklahoma Territory for 
their next convention, he had vowed to feed them buffalo meat* 
The opportunity to dine on steaming hot cuts of bison became 
one of the principal ploys the Millers used in their publicity. 

lust weeks before the big roundup, the Millers shelled out 
sixteen thousand dollars, plus four thousand dollars in related 
expenses, for an additional thirty- two head to supplement their 
buffalo herd of more than thirty healthy specimens* 


Lttciik Mulhall circa 1905 


The announcement that a buffalo hunt would be held at the 


101 Ranch proved to be even more controversial than Lucille 
Mulhall in the Millers" roundup. Rumors and ill-founded news 
reports that as many as one hundred bison would be killed and 
served for dinner brought complaints from a variety of sources, 
including conservationists and animal lovers throughout the 
nation* [oe Miller encouraged the babble about a wholesale 
bloodbath by listing a “Buffalo hunt of herd of genuine buffa- 
loes” as a featured event in the schedule of activities* 

One of the Millers’ most obstreperous critics was Daniel 
Carter Beard, a leading naturalist and artist who, in 1910, 
helped organize the Boy Scouts of America* After having re- 
ceived no replies to the angry telegrams of protest he had fired 
off to Joe Miller, Beard wired President Theodore Roosevelt, 
asking him to dispatch armed troops to the 101 Ranch to hall 
the buffalo slaughter. 

Roosevelt, “already hounded by the humane societies,” re- 
portedly asked the go%Trnor of Oklahoma Territory to dispatch 
the territorial militia to the 1 01 Ranch. By ignoring Beard s tele- 
grams, loe’s ploy had worked. The result was exactly what the 
M iller brothers had hoped for — plenty of free crowd control. 

To spice up the buffalo debate even more, the Millers an- 
nounced that the once-feared Apache chief Geronimo was 
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coming to the iOl Ranch under soldier guard from Fort Sill to 
shoot “his last buffalo” before the crowd of editors. Then Joe 
Miller planted news stories and spread rumors that he was of- 
fering one thousand dollars in cash to anyone willing to be 
scalped by Geronimo, The Millers bet among themselves on 
the likelihood of anyone being brave or stupid enough to an- 
swer the challenge. Apparently, at least one person did. 

last a man has been found who will accept Joe Miller’s 
offer of $lj000 to have bis scalp lifted by old Geronimo at the 
101 Ranch during the National Editorial Association/’ reported 
the Lamont Valley News scv^td] weeks prior to Geroninio’s 
arrival at the ranch. “A man by the name of Jim Scott of Kan- 
sas City, He’s welcome to it as far as we are concerned,” 

The short news report contained no statement of exactly who 
Scott was or any mention of his mental 
condition. Skeptics believed that the rnys- g 
terious Scott was nothing more than a fig- b 
ment of Joe Miller’s imagination, Ulii- a 
mately, not one person took up the chal- § 
lenge to be scalped. 

Assorted stories about Geronimo, buf- 
falo hunts, and Lucille Mulhall — mostly 
placed by the Millers — ^generated tremen- 
dous nationwide interest in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and the 101 Ranch, The coverage also 
assured a huge turnout for the National 
Editorial Association convention. 

By June 7, 1905, thousands of editors and 
publishers had converged on Guthrie for 
the convention. On Friday, June 9, hun- 
dreds of the editors departed Guthrie on a 
special Pullman train for Enid, where they 
were "royally entertained until midnight,” 

From there, the train rolled south to 
La%vton, arriving in time for breakfast and 
a chance to watch military maneuvers at 
nearby Fort Sill before moving on To 
Anadarko, Chickasha, El Reno, and finally, 

Oklahoma City for the night. On the morn- 
ing of June 11, the train chugged north to 
Bliss and the 101 Ranch, 

The Pullman filled with the nation’s 
editorial elite was only one of at least thirty- 
five trains that descended on the ranch that 
day. The Millers also pulled in members of 
the National Association of Cattlemen 
from Texas and the National Association of 
Millers, which was holding its annual meet- 
ing in Kansas City. Sizable delegations of 
visitors also journeyed to the ranch from 
Dallas, Saint Louis, New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Minneapolis. 

Forty railcars — each crammed with passen- 
gers — were needed to accommodate the 
Chicago guests alone. 

The trains were so crowded that many Geronimo with mendms of the territormi militia 


travelers had to ride on top of the coaches. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way laid special tracks from Ponca City to the fenced exhibi- 
tion grounds in the big pasture on the south side of the Salt 
Fork Ri%^er, west of Bliss. But not everyone came by train. 
Thousands of visitors also arrived in wagons or buggies or on 
horseback. Pickpockets, purse cutters, and watch stealers 
stayed busy all day and into the night. 

The Millers had issued warnings that no hotel accommoda- 
tions were available nearby. Overnight guests who did not sleep 
in the trains or find a Pullman berth pitched tents on the prairie 
or along the Sait Fork, For miles in either direction on the 
riverbanks, evening campfires flickered, A procession oi ranch 
wagons hauled fresh drinking water from a nearby pond, and 
when it went dry in less than a day, the teamsters turned to a 
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second pond. 

By best estimates, at least sixty-five thousand men, women, 
and children showed up at the 101 Ranch, making it the larg- 
est gathering of its kind in the history of the Twin Territories. 

Many of the onlookers hoped to see the famous Geronimo. 
The Millers had finally obtained permission from the U.S. War 
Department to bring the nation’s most infamous prisoner of 
war to the ranch, if adequate security was provided. Six days 
before the show, soldiers transported Geronimo by train from 
Fort Sill. They were reinforced by seven troopers from a regi- 
ment of the Kansas National Guard. Phil S. Stover, a seventeen- 
year-old soldier, was one of those assigned to watch over 
Geronimo. ’*We took turns each night sleeping in Geronimo’s 
lent. I’ve always felt lucky to have been a member of the outfit 
since we had to guard Geronimo. I had a wonderful time.... It’s 
something no one would ever forget.” 

About two o’clock that next afternoon, a half hour later than 
the scheduled starting time, the grand parade — nearly one mile 
in length — entered the east entrance of the exhibition grounds. 
At the head were the three Miller brothers. 

Immediately following the Millers came a cavalry band and 
a squad of soldiers escorting Geronimo, who was supposed to 
shoot “his last buffalo” that afternoon. As he rode in review 
by the cheering crowds in the grandstand, the Apache medi- 
cine man nodded and smiled, appearing to enjoy all the atten- 
tion. Perhaps the old Chiricahua warrior — whose homeland 
was the arid Southwest where no bison herds roamed — was 
amused because he was the only one among the thousands 
there who knew that, in truth, he would not be shooting his 


last but his first buffalo that day. Apaches had last hunted bi- 
son centuries before Geronimo was born. 

The program that Sunday afternoon was etched forever in 
the memories of all those in attendance. They never forgot the 
mock buffalo hunt and the herd that thundered into the exhi- 
bition grounds, chased by two hundred mounted Indians, 
many wearing flowing eagle-feather warbonnets. 

After a fifteen-minute chase, it was time to kill a token buf- 
falo for the editors’ supper. Geronimo again made an appear- 
ance. Instead of shooting the old bull with a bow and arrow 
from horseback like the Plains Indians of yesteryear, Geronimo 
opened fire with a Winchester rifle from the front seat of a 
motorcar — a shiny new Locomobile, (>wned by Harold E. Tho- 
mas, a Chicago physician. 

The old warrior’s first shot missed its mark and the bison had 
to be driven within point-blank range before one of 
Geronimo’s bullets finally struck the animal high in the neck. 
Some witnesses close to the action claimed a Miller cowhand 
had to “finish the job.” Others recalled that Geronimo leapt 
from the vehicle and cut the bison’s throat with a hunting knife 
before helping to skin the huge beast. The crowd, believing the 
extra rifle shots were all part of the act, cheered and applauded. 
Later that afternoon, Geronimo donned a top hat to pose for 
photographs from behind the wheel of the Locomobile, accom- 
panied by three other Indian performers in more traditional 
headdresses. 

The final act of the roundup on “Oklahoma’s Gala Day” 
came at just about sundown. Emotionally drained by the spec- 
tacles of the long afternoon, the sunburned audience watched 


The Buffalo Bill Wild West Show, shown here in 1886, joined forces with the 10 1 Ranch in 1916. 
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Zitckt /otf, it?ul George — the Miller brothers 

as a line of ten prairie schooners appeared on a hill near the 
exhibition grounds. Many of the spectators had the impression 
that the wagon train was filled with sightseers arriving late for 
the show. In the gathering twilight, the wagons pulled into a 
circle about a half-mile from the performance grounds, where 
the drivers unhooked their mule teams, built evening fires, and 
pitched camp. Suddenly, as many as three hundred Indian 
warriors rode over the rise and swept down on the encamp- 
ment. Gunfire and bloodcurdling cries echoed across the prai- 
rie, Some of the Indians and settlers engaged in vicious hand- 
to-hand combat. When one and then another of the wagons 
caught tire a woman in the grandstand stood and screamed, 
'I'he .stunned spectators did not know if they were witnessing 
part of the roundup or an actual massacre. 




SHOWED UP AT THE lOl FU\NCH, i\l/VKING IT 
THE LARGEST GATHERING OF ITS KIND IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE TWIN TERRITORIES, 



Postcard of a champion trick roper at the 101 


lust as pandemonium was about to erupt, a gang of mo unted 
cowboys appeared from out of nowhere and, with guns blam- 
ing, routed the Indians and rescued the settlers. Before the 
audience could fully react, the cowboys and Indians united in 
a single force and rode at breakneck speed into the arena. 

To thunderous applause and cheers, they were joined by 
Lucille Mulhall, Bill Pickett, other star performers and, of 
course, the three Miller brothers. The deafening ovation lasted 
for a long time. It would ring in the Millers’ ears for years to 
come. The 101 Ranch had begun its reign in the limelight. M 

!n March, Michael Wallis received the Arretl Gibsoti Lifetime 
Achievetaeut Award front the Oklahoma Center for the Book. His 
new book, The Real Wild West (Sr. Martins Press, $35), is avail- 
able in bookstores across the nation. 


GETTING THERE 

Although the 1 01 Ranches buildings are no longer standing, visitors 
can still walk along the old White House foundation and picnic on the 
original homestead, located on S.H. 156 off U.S. 60 just of Ponca 

City. The Woohiroc Museum, S.H. 123 in Bartlesville, houses one of 
the state's finest collections of 10 1 Ranch artifacts. (9 IS) 336-0307. The 
Ponca City Cnhural Center and Visitor Information, KKIO pMst Grand, 
has a room full o) 101 Ranch saddles, trophies, boots, and other 
ntetnombilia. Hours: lOa.m. to Span. Monday through Sattmiay, I -5p.m. 
Sunday. Admission: adults, $3; students, $L Thecity^ will also host the 
101 Wild West Pi?GA Rodeo on August IS- 
21 complete with 1 01 Ranch private 
collections an exhibit, a reunion of the Wl 
Ranch Old Timers Association, and a nightly 
rodeo ushered in by hundreds of children 
riding stickhorses handed out by clowns 
earlier each day. (800) 475-4400. Aha, a 
traveling exhibit called '^Showmanship and 
the Wild VVesr” will be on display June H 
21 at the Museum of the Cherokee Strip, 507 
South Fourth Street, in Enid. Admission is 
free. (580)237-1907. 
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Legendary St. Louis Cardinals outfielder John Leonard 'Pepper' 
Martin temporarily served as pitcher in 1934 when manager 
Frankie Frisch ran short of players. Martin's fieldwork helped 
the team win the V/orld Series three years earlier. 
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I N THE SPRING OF1944, MOST OF AMERICA’S FINEST WERE STILL FIGHTING 
overseas. Their riveting counterparts on the homefr6nt rallied around victory 
gardens and war bonds, and just about everything was rationed or scrupulously sacri- 
ficed in the name of patriotism — oil, gasoline, rubber, sugar, nylon stockings. Through it 
all, though, there was one luxury, one sacred sport America wouldn’t hear of giving up — 
baseball. (Even when the leagues suspended for the duration, women quickly picked up the 
mitt.) Perhaps Calvin Coolidge Julius Caesar Tuskahoma McLish, “Cal” or “Buster” for 
short, didn’t knowingly set out to boost the national morale that spring of 1944, but when 
the eighteen-year-old Choctaw from Anadarko walked into the Brooklyn Dodgers training 
c^mp sporting a pair of moccasins, blue jeans, an Oklahoma City Central High School let- 
ter jacket, and a $3 suitcase — America suddenly had another reason to love the game. 

McLish went on to pitch for teams like the Pittsburgh Pirates, Chicago Cubs, Cincinnati 
Reds, and the Philadelphia Phillies, and he is only one of many Native Americans from 
Oklahoma who topped rosters and broke records in the annals of baseball history, often 
bypassing racial discrimination in the process. (“Chief” has long been a popular tag for such 
ballplayers.) Native Americans were allowed on the field decades before Jackie Robinson 
broke the color barrier, however — not in small part because their ties to the game predated 
Columbus. 

For centuries, eastern tribes like the Creek, Cherokee, and Choctaw competed in stickball 
(an intensely rough game in which teams throw a rawhide ball against a scoring post) or 
stickball’s distant cousin, lacrosse. By the 1700s, they brought the game with them to east- 
ern Oklahoma. Thus when basebalTbecame a national pastime in the post-Civil War era. 
Native Americans in Indian Territory easily adapted to the sport. By the 1890s, many — 
including Sam and Silas White of the Cherokee Nation — found spots on local town teams 
such as the Dewey Grays. 

BY KENNY A. FRANKS AND GINi MOORE CAMPBELL 
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shows Moses Yellov/horse on the front row, second from left* 


at Fort Sill on the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Reservation and 
Fort Reno on the Cheyenne- Arapaho Reservation. The sport 
quickly caught on. Hveii Geronimo's band of prisoner-of-war 
Apaches organized a team, often playing against locals while 
under the watchful eyes of soldiers. 

Interest soon spilled over into the numerous educational fa^ 
dlities the Indians maintained. The Cherokee Male Seminary 
at Tahlequah fielded teams in the 1 8S0s and, in 1885, claimed 
the Indian Territory championship. Stickball remained a favor- 
ite with students at Baconc Indian University in the Creek 
Nation until it was replaced first by intramural baseball in the 
1890s and later by a collegiate team. Nearby, Tulsa's Henry 
Kendall College (now' the University of Tulsa) became the arch- 
rival to both the Cherokee Male Seminary and Baconc. During 
the 1890s, a team at Krebs was perhaps the most feared in In- 
dian Territory, Primarily a team of coal miners, Krebs gener- 
ally swept aside other teams with the help of pitcher loe “Iron 
Man” McGinn ity, who was inducted into the National Base- 
ball Hall ofFame in 1946. Although the curriculum at Oiilocco 
Indian School (once located near the Kansas border in Kay 
County) focused on agriculture and home economics, the 
school also fielded a baseball team that produced several ma- 
jor-leaguers, including Charles Albert *‘Chier Bender, an 
Ojibwa born in Minnesota in 1884. 

Bender enjoyed a professional baseball career spanning half 
a ceJTtur)^ Pitching and playing first, second, and third bases 
as w'ell as in the outfield. Bender got his big break with the 


Not all Indian Territory towns were pleased about basebalTs 
pervasive spread, though. In 1897, Bartlesville banned both 
baseball and brothels within dty limits; however, the game's 
popularity increased to such a degree that the ordinance was 
rescinded within a decade. A new baseball park, Bartlesville's 
Municipal Stadium, was soon built, and the Bartlesville Grays 
then joined the Kansas State League. 


In Oklahoma Territory, the Plains tribes didn't Ijpave a tra- 
dition of stickball, but baseball was played by soldiers stationed 



Cal McLlsh and his Cincinnati Reds grip 
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Philadelphia Athletics in 1903 and remained with the team 
until 1914 when he jumped to the Baltimore Terrapins. He then 
played with the Philadelphia Phillies in 1916 and 1917. Leav- 
ing the major leagues for almost a decade* Bender returned as 
a player and coach for the Chicago White Sox. Although he 
played only one year* he continued coaching the White Sox 
until 1926, Bender later coached the New York Giants in 1931 
and the Philadelphia Athletics from 1951 to 1953. 

During his fifteen years as a ,625 pitcher — fellow legend Ty 
Cobb called him the "'brainiest pitcher I ever faced” — Bender 
won 210 games* lost 127, and pitched in the 1905, 1910, 1911, 
19 13* and 1914 World Series (compiling a 6-4 \sin/loss record). 
Upon his Baseball Hall of Fame induction in 1953 (one year 
prior to his death), famed Athletics coach Connie Mack paid 
him perhaps the best compliment; “If 1 had all the men IVe 
ever handled and they were in their prime and there was one 
game I wanted to win above all others — Albert [Bender] would 
be my man.” 

Another star pitcher for Chilocco was Moses 1. “Chier 
Ydlowhorse* a full-blood Pawnee born in Pawnee in 1898. 
Yellowhorse first played semipro baseball for Ponca City and 
then profe,ssional ball with the Des Moines Boosters in 1918. 
When the Western League folded because of poor aUendance 
during World War I, he joined the Little Rock Travelers of 
the Southern Association. In 1921, he joined the Pittsburgh 
Pirates for the 1922 season. Yellowhorse wenP8-4 in his two 


major league seasons, giving him a .667 percentage in thirty- 
eight games with an earned run average of 3.93. Unfortu- 
nately, Yellowhorsc's major league career was cut short by an 
arm injury. 

During his stint with the Pittsburgh Pirates, though, he made 
the precarioUsS decision to room with their devil-may-care 
shortstop. Rabbit Ma ran vide. He and Yellowhorse were once 
caught sneaking out on the ledge of their hotel room, snaring 
pigeons, and stashing the live birds in Pirates manager Bill 
“Deacon” McKechnIe's closet. When McKechnie opened the 
closet door to hang up his coat, he was unhappily met by a 
feathery onslaught of escaping birds. 

After his major-league career, Yellowhorse played with the 
Mobile Bears, the Sacramento Solons, and the Omaha Pack- 
ers. Following the 1926 season, he returned to Pawnee and 
played for the local Pawnee Indians sandlot team. In 1947, he 
attempted a comeback with the Ponca City Dodgers, a Class D 
team in the Kansas-Oklahoma-Missouri League. But failing to 
make the team, he accepted a humbling position as grounds 
keeper before becoming an umpire for the league. 

A contemporary of Yellowhorse was Austin Ben Tincup, 
dubbed the “Millionaire Indian” because of the mistaken be- 
lief that there was oil on his allotment lands. Tincup, a Chero- 
kee from Adair, made brief appearances as a pitcher for the 
Philadelphia Phillies in 1914-1915. Sent down to the minor 
leagues, he pitched a perfect game for the Little Rock Travel- 
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Robert Johnson went 
from the KcAlester 
Miners to starting 
left fielder for the 
Philadenhia Athletics. 


Fellow legend Ty 
Cobb called Charles 
Albert Bender the 
'brainiest pitcher T 
ever faced.' 


Isaac Kahdot had 
perhaps the shortest 
ma;5or league career 
among Native Ameri- 
cans* four games. 
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Jim Thorpe with the Yankees 

ers in 191 7- — not one of the twenty-seven batters who faced him 
reached first base. The performance brought him back to the 
Phillies in 1 9 1 8, and ten years later, he moved over to the Chicago 
Cubs. He also played for and managed the Muskogee Indians. 

Perhaps honors for the shortest major league career go to 
Isaac Leonard Kahdot. Born on October 22» 1901, near 
Georgetown in Indian Territory, Ike Kahdot played shortstop 
for the Haskell Institute Indian team in Kansas and for the 
1919-1920 Bartlesville minor league team before signing with 
the Cleveland Indians in 1922. Unfortunately, after his major 
league debut on September 5, 1922, he did not live up to his 
potential After going zero for two in four games, he was re- 
leased. (Competition was so stiff, players were often only given 
one shot to prove their mettle.) 

Roy and Robert Lee **lndian Bob'" Johnson, two Cherokee 
brothers born in Pryor in 1903 and 1906 respectively, fared 
much better in the major leagues. Roy Cleveland Johnson 
played more than 1,000 games as a third baseman and out- 
fielder for the Detroit Tigers (1929-1932), Boston Red Sox 
(1932- 1935), New York Yankees (1936-1937), and Boston Bees 
( 1937-1938). He led the league twice in both assists and errors 
and still holds the American League record for the most out- 
field errors — thirty- one — in a single season. He also led the 
American League with 640 at bats in 1929 and nineteen triples 
in 1931. (The Yankees used him for two games of the 1936 
World Series as well.) 

Overshadowing his older brother was "'Indian Bob” Johnson, 
who first played semipro baseball for the McAlester Miners. He 
became the starting left fielder for the Philadelphia Athletics 
in 1933, and in his rookie season tied a major-league record 
with fifteen home runs in the month of )une. The next year he 
had a twenty-six-game hitting streak, and his 288 home runs 
in the 1930s ranked him tenth for the decade. As if his record 
wasnh already impressive, for seven consecutive seasons be- 
tween 1935 and 1941 he batted in more than 100 runs and for 
five seasons boasted a ,300 plus batting average. 

"Tndian Bob” stayed with the Athletics until 1943, then spent 



Charles Albert Bender 


a year with the Washington Nationals before ending his ma- 
jor-league career with the Boston Red Sox itj^l945. 

Calvin McLish, the kid who wore moccasins to training 
camp, was born in Anadarko on December 1, 1925. The right- 
handed pitcher breezed through the 1944 spring training camp 
at Bear Mountain, New York, and immediately joined the 
Dodgers. At the end of his rookie year, McLish signed up for 
two years of military duty before renewing his career with the 
Dodgers in 1946. He later pitched for the Pittsburgh Pirates 
(1947-1948), Chicago Cubs (1949, 1951), Cleveland Indians 
(1956-1959), Cincinnati Reds (1960), Chicago White Sox 
(1961), and Philadelphia Phillies (1962-1964). His best year, 
though, was 1959 when he won nineteen games, set a major- 
league record with sixteen consecutive road wins, was named 
to the UPl American League All-Star Team, and finished sec- 
ond in the Cy Young voting. 

McLish rounded out his baseball career as a pitching coach 
for the Philadelphia Phillies (1965-1967), Montreal Expos 
( 1 969-1 975 ) , and the M ilwaukee Brewers f 1 976- 1 982 ), the last 
of which he accompanied to the World Series in 1982, (His son, 
Tom, also pitched in the minor leagues.) 

Possibly the most colorful Native American baseball player 
from Oklahoma was John Leonard Roosevelt Martin, the “Wild 
Horse of the Osage,” known better to fans as “Pepper” Mar- 
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Allie Reynolds and Yogi Berra 


tin. Born in Temple, Oklahoma, on February 29, 1904, Martin 
learned the game on sandlot teams in Oklahoma City^nd 
Guthrie. He spent his major-league career — thirteen years — 
with the St. Louis Cardinals playing either third base or out- 
field (1928, 1930-1940, 1944) for a total of 1,189 games. 

Martin also appeared in the 1928, 1931, 1?34, and 1936 
World Series, but the crowning year was 1 93 1 when his heavy- 
hitting performance with the Cardinals stopped the Philadel- 
phia Athletics from winning their third consecutive world 
championship. (By game four, Athletics coach Connie Mack 
had to ask his pitcher, George Earnshaw, what exactly Martin 
was hitting. Earnshaw replied, “Everything I throw up to him.”) 

After leaving the Cardinals, he returned to the majors for one 
year to coach the Chicago Cubs in 1956. He then played and 
coached for the now-defunct Tulsa Oilers minor league team. 
He died in McAlester in 1965. 

discussion of baseball greats from Oklahoma would be 
complete without James Francis “Jim” Thorpe and Allie Pierce 
j:^per Chief’ Reynolds, though Thorpe is undoubtedly the 
most recognized athlete. A Pottawatomi and Sac and Fox born 
in a one-room log cabin near Prague in 1 887, Thorpe is known 
best for his decathlon and pentathlon victories in the 1912 
Olympics. But he also played major league ball as an outfielder 
for the New York Giants (1913-1915, 1917-1919) and partial 
seasons with the Cincinnati Reds (1917) and the Boston Braves 
(1919). He was also a pinch runner and outfielder in the 1917 
World Series. 

During his six years in the majors, Thorpe played 289 games, 
scored ninety-one runs, and batted in eighty-two runs. One of 
those hits ruined the only double no-hitter in major league 
history. While playing for Cincinnati, he got the only hit off 
Chicago Cub pitcher Hippo Vaughn in the tenth inning after 


Vaughn and Cincinnati’s Fred Toney each nearly pitched a no- 
hitter. Three years before his death in 1953, a nationwide panel 
of sportswriters and broadcasters named Thorpe the greatest 
athlete of the first half of the twentieth century. (Babe Ruth was 
a distant second.) 

If Thorpe is a household name, Allie Reynolds is the more 
famous in the baseball record books. A Creek, Reynolds was 
born on February 10, 1915, in Bethany. He played both base- 
ball and football at Oklahoma A&M and spent summers play- 
ing semipro baseball with the Stillwater Boomers, Seminole 
Redbirds, and the Leyden Miners in Colorado before signing 
with the Cleveland Indians in 1942. He stayed with the Indi- 
ans until 1946 when he was traded to the New York Yankees 
for Joe Gordon. In his first Yankees season, he led the Ameri- 
can League in winning percentage. In 1950 — ^just diagnosed 
with bone chips in his pitching elbow — he won sixteen games. 
The following year, he became the first American League 
pitcher to post two no-hitters in one season. (He pitched the 
first game against the Cleveland Indians on July 12 and the 
second against the Boston Red Sox on September 28.) 

Reynolds made it to the World Series in 1947, 1949, 1950, 
1951, 1952, and 1953, and may have been the best champion- 
ship pitcher ever. Behind Reynold’s pitching the Yankees won 
five consecutive series — 1949 to 1953. He was 7-2 with a 2.79 
earned run average in series play, which ranks him second in 
both World Series wins and saves. (In the career of the World 
Series, only Whitey Ford ranks higher.) Reynolds won the cov- 
eted Hickock Belt in 1951 as the nation’s best professional ath- 
lete and was voted second for the American League’s Most 
Valuable Player in 1952. 

Years later, he became president of the Southern Association 
and was part owner of the Oklahoma City ’89ers. Today, his 
legacy in the state is as large as the Oklahoma State University 
baseball stadium named in his honor. ® 


Glory Days of Summer: The History of Baseball in Oklahoma, a 
600-plus page book chronicling Oklahoma’s baseball history 
from sandlot and little league to the minors and majors, will 
be published by the Oklahoma Heritage Association in early 
July. Authors are Kenny A. Franks, Royse Parr, and Bob Burke. 

GETTING THERE 

Choctaws will once again take up the game of stickball at / p.tn. 

May / at the Wheelock Acaiiemy, two miles east of Millerton on U.S. 70, 
following a commemorative Trail of Tears Walk. The free exhibition 
game pits Oklahoma's Choctaws against fellow tribesmen from 
Mississippi, (580) 522-6170, ext. 2374. 

For a stadium experience, catch an Oklahoma City Redhawks home 
game on May 2-4,14-17, and 31, and June 1-6,8-11, and 17-20 at the 
downtown Bricktown Ballpark, 2 South Mickey Mantle Drive. (Large 
photos of ballplayers like Moses Yellowhorse, Jim Thorpe, and Allie 
Reynolds hang in the stadium's walkways along with descriptions of 
their historic careers.) (405) 218-4000. The minor league team to see in 
Tulsa is the Tulsa Drillers, playing at home on May 1-3, and 10-19, 
and June 1-6, and 19-30 at the Drillers Stadium, 4802 East 15th 
Street. (918) 744-5901. 
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Native Americans are tired of being 'studied' 


yet desperate to be understood. In a world 


where spiritual tradition meets scientific tech^ 


nology, sometimes only members need apply. 


S itting down to breakfast and the Detroit Free Press 
one August morning five years ago, Dn James Jarvis wit- 
nessed a Miracle, or rather he read about the birth of a cotton - 
white buffalo so named in Janesville, W^isconsin. While the 
news story understandably focused on the rarity of the animafs 
appearance — genetic odds of its birth are roughly one in six 
billion — ^larvis (who is part Mohawk) knew Great Plains Indi- 
ans rank the white buffalo up there with the second coming of 
Christ where prophecies of peace are concerned. 

For Native Americans, the calf pointed to a new era of tribal 
harmony; for the pediatric rheumatologist at Wayne State 
University, Miracle represented something more specific. 

“I just knew instantly that it meant something for me,” says 
Jarvis, who shortly thereafter left Michigan for the research labs 
of the University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, “i was 
burning to come here. 1 believe this whole study was birthed 
in the energy of that buffalo.” 

The study in question — the first of its kind^ — involves find- 
ing out why alarming numbers of Native American children 
have juvenile rheumatoid arthritis, a chronic disease that makes 
the joint linings swell like hot masses of Jell-O and the skin 
break out as though scalded by melted butter. (In a big-city 
arthritis clinic, one out of ten Caucasian kids will have a rare 
strain of JRA called dermatomyositis; at least half the Native 
American kids will have it) 

Perhaps as important, Jarvis's work and that of other Na- 
tive American physicians and scientists here in the state in- 
creasingly points to a new era of medicine men. These highly 
educated healers do cutting edge research without sterilizing 
the mystery of ancient remedies. They fight to provide their 
own with better health care despite small budgets and even 
smaller representation in the field. They blend two wildly 
different worlds into one workable profession, and they know 
a miracle when they see one. 
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ost people miss it when walking into Jarvis's close- 

quartered offices at Children's Hospital, but perched 
high on a bookshelf between warped volumes o( It ifecUon & 
Ifjttmuuty and The Jotmm! of I nimuuology sits a miniature 
buffalo statue in plaster of Paris white. Glenn Solomon, 
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Jarvis*s research partner, made the fmd during an Arthritis 
Foundation silent auction last year and brought it back as a 
symbol of their work. 

Solomon, an Ochelata native, assumes the air of a grate- 
ful apprentice when he and Jarvis are together, the plodding 
epidemiologist to the pioneering genetics guru. True, Jarvis 
is the one with the fully-equipped laboratory able to amplify 
DNA to the billionfold, a clinic, and a three-year, $240,000 
grant from the Oklahoma chapter of the Arthritis Founda- 
tion, What the native Vermonter doesn’t have is Solomon’s 
thirty years of networking among Oklahoma’s thirty- seven 
tribes, a Cherokee-Delaware heritage leading back to the 
Trail of Tears (when the family was forced to take a Chris- 
tian name), and an instinctive understanding of what it 
means to be Native American right here, right now. So when 
Jarvis came in late 1997 to investigate a disease that may have 
its roots in the pre-Columbian mound builders of the Ohio Val- 
ley, his acceptance clause included Solomon’s participatiou. 

‘‘It’s like kismet, he and I,” Solomon says* 

Be it fate or a model for politically correct field research, their 
work is producing impressive, if not yet conclusive, results. 
From a statewide pool of thirty Native Americans with JRA, 
Solomon has genealogically linked five of the afflicted to the 
same kinship in southwestern Oklahoma. In layman’s terms, 
it’s like tracing sickle cell anemia to a particular neighborhood 
in Africa, except that JRA has spread to all races* (More than 
71 ,000 American children have the disease practically unknown 
to non-Indians before 1800, Jarvis says.) 

To talk only of genes and genealogy is to overtook die spiri- 
tual heart of the researchers, chough. Beyond the sterile effi- 
ciency of their science lies a sacred trust in things unprovable, 
a belief in health that transcends the clean bill of it 

“What native people understood, what medicine men un- 
derstood, is that if you go after just the physiological aspect of 
wellness, you’re missing it,” jarvis says* “The medicine man 
asks you, 'Why are you here?’, not 'What’s wrong with you?’, 
and 1 ask the same thing* You get very different answers*” 

You also get a different kind of doctor, someone like Jarvis 
who won’t look down on the traditional Indian prescription 
for arthritis: drinking sage as a tea or applying it as a salve, or 
someone like Solomon who wears a twenty- year-old medi- 
cine bag beneath his pinstriped shirts and dancing chili pep- 
per neckties. When colleagues tease Jarvis for preferring the 
more outdated bow tie, Solomon laughingly compares his 
friend’s choice to the shape of a bear claw, native sign for 
healing* He is only half joking. 

T f ever a person vvas groomed to present both sides 
i of the western science versus traditional healing debate, it’s 
Dr* Everett Rhoades — a man as comfortable among the Kiowa 
Gourd Clan and Black Leggings Society of Oklahoma as he is 
teaching “Native American Health” to a roomful of grad stu- 
dents at the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health each spring. 

Perhaps that’s because the 67-year-oId’s two worlds have 
always overlapped* His childhood interest in medicine was 
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Di. Everett Rhoades 
teaches at the center of 
academic science in 
Oklahoma, the OU 
College of Public Health. 



Captain Edwin Chappabitty 
often works twelve-hour days^ 
caring for the patients at the 
Lawton Indian HospitaL 


'There's a dimension of Native American healing 



that goes beyond herbs, a spiritual component 


that can't always be measured scientifically ' 


sparked by watching his physician grandiathcr, James Rowell, 
care for the sick in his tiny hometown of Meers, yet he was 
equally fascinated by his great-great aunt, Saubeodle, well- 
known among the Kiowas as a powerful medicine woman. 

^l remember when she was on her deathbed, she stretched 
out her arms and prayed, ‘This is an awe-ful gift youVe given 
me!' It took her years and years to reach that transcendental 
moment,” Rhoades says. “Yes^she was highly skilled as an herb* 
alist, but there's a dimension of Native American healing that 
goes beyond herbs, a spiritual component that canT always be 
measured scientifically. In fact, study may ruin it.” 

And yet Rhoades has carved an illustrious career out of mix“ 
ing scientific study with ancestral instincts. After graduating from 
the University of Oklahoma CoQege ofMedidne in 1956 and serv- 
ing in the U.S* Air Force, he went on to help found the Oklahoma 
City- based Association of American Indian Physicians in 1971 
(thirty- five of its 277 members are Oklahomans). Eleven years 
later, he became the first Native American to oversee the Indian 
Health Sendee, a mammoth federal agenc>^ caring for 1 ,5 million 
American Indians and Alaska Natives from 557 tribes and thirty'- 
four states. (There arc seven IHS hospitals and more than forty 
clinics in Oklahoma alone.) He was tlien named Assistant Surgeon 
General, a post he held until retiring from the U.S. Public Health 
Service in 1993. Today, he ad|uiicts at his alma mater, heads up 
OU^s Native American Prevention Research Center, and directs 
educational initiatives at Johns Hopkins Center for American 
Indian and Alaska Native Health in Baitimore, Mainland. 

What the resume won’t reveal is the furrowed e.xpression on 
Rhoades’s face when he describes how the medical intelligentsia, 
for ail its advances, has quietly squelched the spirituality that 
once fueled healing along with fixing disease. 

“Ail the interest in alternative medicine and New Age thought 
certainly attests to a certain degree of sterility that we’ve been 
associated with over the years,” he says. '"Physicians today are 
taught to concentrate on abnormal physiology so much that 
we’ve nearly forgotten that wellness is more than an absence of 
illness; in reality, it’s a tangible harmony in yourself.” 

Q .TStiC' 1^ bet\‘/een rr^ ‘diaai ^ ^ 

old and new are all well and good for pondering scholars 
and health conventions, but Captain Edwin Chappabitty Jr. can 
assess a non-Indian doctor’s acculturation with a handshake. Limp 
touch of the hand, and youVe established a mutual trust; firm, 
hearty^ grip, and you may as well have “Imposing White Doctor” 


Dr. Sharon James- Schmidts 
an anestheswhghu prepares 
for surgery. 


Dr. Gayle Harris 
makes the morning 
rounds and checks m 
oil patient Glen Box. 



stitch<?d on the lapel beneath your name, 

'"Back in medical school at the University of Colorado, 1 re- 
member they had me go talk to this guy because he had a 
schizophrenic handshake, monotone voice, flat demeanor, and 
he avoided their eyes,” Dr, Chappabitty says, "They thought 
he was crazy, but 1 told them, "Nothing is wrong with him; he\s 
just Navajo. He came up here with some guys, and he got lost*”* 
Textbooks don’t teach these cultural nuances, yet they in- 
fluence everyday care at the U.S. Public Health Service Lawton 
Indian Hospital where Chappabitty was born fifty-four years 
ago and where he has spent the last sixteen years as an active 
duty family physician* His patients are the fellow Conianche 
and Fort Sill Apache families he grew up with, and he doesn’t 
mind that one in four has already seen a traditional healer be- 
fore they walk down the powdery blue hails of the three-story 
hospital to the ten -foot square examining room that doubles 
as his office. Some days, “Dr. Chap” himself goes upstairs to 
join a patient’s peyote healing ceremony or to help bless the 
new eye clinic with a cedar smoking, always careful to remove 
jewelry and other “glorification” as a sign of humility. 

""You blend the cultures here without even thinking about it,” 
he says* “If *someone comes in here and expects to see me in a 
white coat, they’ll be disappointed, because for us to reach out 
to these people, we have to be casual.” (It once took the doctor 
a month to convince a medical intern from Chicago to shed the 
three-piece suits if he wanted patients to stop treating him like 
he was “BIA,” an agent for the Bureau oflndian Affairs*) 

Sadly, it was the particular lack of professional clothing that 
kept a young Chappabitty from accepting a full scholarship to 
Harvard University* His father, who worked for Fort Sill’s Civil 
Service, had a wife and five kids to support on a $100 monthly 
paycheck. “We couldn’t afford to buy me the coats to go to 
Cambridge, much less the bus ticket,” he says. “So I went to 
UCLA instead — the University of Cameron, Lawton Area.” 
After junior college came Oklahoma State University and 
then a stint in the Vietnam War as a field artillery officer. The 
GI Bill finally paid Chappabitty’s way into the Ivy Leagues at 
the age of twenty-seven, and he did his postgraduate work at 
Dartmouth College before entering medical school in Colo- 
rado* The moment he was certified to set up practice, though, 
he came back to the hospital and the people he knew best. 

"With Indians, a lot of us say we’re going to go out, get an edu- 
cation, and then come home or go hack to the rez and help our 
o\vn,” he says, "but few actually do* I did. and Tve enjoyed the heck 
out of the Indian Health Service* I will never do an>lhingelse.” 
All of which explains why he is so adamant about recruiting 
Native Americans into a field where his culture makes up an al- 
most invisible slice of the pie. When the American Medical Asso- 
ciation polled some 700j000 physicians (about 64 percent of total 
membership) in 1996, only 225 registered as Native American or 
Alaska Native* Even more frustrating to Chappabitty are the AMA 
numbers on Native Americans who applied for and enrolled in 
medical schools two years ago: 3 1 1 and 1 1 9, respectively* 

"The pool oflndian applicants is a pull, not a puddle. Right 
now, if f had an Indian kid who was bright and worked hard, I 
could get him into one of the best medical schools in the coun- 
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try,” he says. “Being the only brown face in the class actually 
worked to my advantage— you study and do well, and sud- 
denly youVe a standout.” 

S tatistics are even more disparate if you happen to 
be a Native American woman. Of the eleven Native Ameri- 
can physicians (out of 109) currently employed by the Indian 
Health Service here in Oklahoma, all the women— four- — can 
be found at W*W. Hastings Indian Hospital in Tahlequah. 

To be fair, the situation at IHS only echoes a pronounced lack 
of Native women doctors on a national level (the AMA lists sixty- 
five among its members) and doesnT take into account the pos- 
sible female Native American physicians working in tribally run 
operations or in private practice in the state. Neither the Okla- 
homa Medical Association nor the American Association of 
Indian Physicians tracks the gender of their members. 

Dr. Victoria Gayle Harris, former clinical director at 
Hastings and now one its staff physicians, is slow to pinpoint 
reasons for the gender gap except to say, “Most people don’t 
dream higher than they see.” In fact, the 45-year-old Choctaw 
once thought she’d become a med tech until she realized she 
was just as capable as the pre-med students in her Florida 
State University classes. The Norman native later specialized 
in internal medicine at OU and moved to Tahlequah in 1982. 
Although she found her vocation in college, her parents — 
both teachers — instilled in her and her three siblings a healthy 
respect for higher education. “None of us was afraid of col- 
lege,” she says. (The family payoff: a doctor, lawyer, librar- 
ian, and computer programmer.) 

Perhaps not coincidentally, Ur. Sharon James-Schmidt’s 
parents were also educators, and her father, Cecil James, once 
called Harris his doctor. Now an anesthesiologist at Hastings, 
James- Schmidt says, “Gayle was an encouragement to me be- 
yond just being in my tribe (she’s Choctaw-Chickasaw) be- 
cause I knew she’d gone through the process itself, stayed 
involved in the Native American community, and succeeded 
in doing what she loved.” 

Born in Tahhina and raised in Fort Gibson, Schmidt gradu- 
ated from the Boston University School of Medicine in 1992 
but came back to Oklahoma to be near family, including her 
older brother. Dr. Mark James, who currently oversees the Ur- 
ban Indian Clinic in Oklahoma City. 

“Women, in general, haven’t been in the forefront^ — ^nurses 
more than physicians- — but whether it’s race or sex, the avenues 
are just now opening up in the sciences for us,” she says. “If s just 
going to take more exposure, seeing people like me who made it.” 
The situation is looking up if Monica Kirby is any indication. 
The 26-year-old Cherokee now researching autoimmune 
diseases like lupus at the Oklahoma Medical Research Foun- 
dation in Oklahoma City says she didn’t even consider a ca- 
reer in science until she attended Headlands, a summer re- 
cruitment program at OU specifically targeting Native 
American youths. “It was a key event in my life because I 
didn’t grow up around many Native Americans,” Kirby says, 
“and I didn’t know there was that much support out there 
for people like me.” 


D ^ James Hampton can testify to the fickle nature 
of support, though, where sought-after research dollars are 
concerned. Convincing the public to back cancer research is 
easy; convincing a federal agency like the National Institutes of 
Health that Native Americans and other minorities are suffer- 
ing from its budgetary neglect takes a bit more finesse. But in 
early March, the Intercultural Cancer Council asked Hampton 
to address such a crisis in Washington, D.C., before a House 
committee looking into cancer awareness among medically 
underserved communities. 

The Chickasaw from Durant was perfectly suited for the job, 
right down to his turquoise and silver cufflinks. Not only is he 
one of the country’s two Native American medical oncologists 
(Mayo Clink claims the other cancer specialist), but Hampton 
is also medical director of the Troy and Dollie Smith Cancer 
Center at Oklahoma City’s Integris Baptist Medical Center, 
clinical professor of medicine at OU, and private practice phy- 
sician at Cancer Care Associates of Oklahoma City. 

The congressional meeting came on the heels of a yearlong in- 
vestigation by the Institutes of Medicine into the budgetary pri- 
orities of the NIH, another arm of the U.S. Public Health Service 
and one of the world’s foremost biomedical research centers. The 
February report, entitled “The Unequal Burden of Cancer,” found 
that of the $15.6 billion the NIH spends each year to fund more 
than 35,000 projects, only one percent of the money goes to re- 
search involving ethnic minorities and underserved populations. 
(Reforms within the NIH are now under way.) 

Since cancer is the second leading cause of death for Native 
Americans forty-five and older and since fewer survive because of 
late diagnosis or inappropriate care, Hampton says he realized his 
calling years before Nixon declared an official war on cancer in 
1971. As a 27 -year-old OU medical intern on rotations, he diag- 
nosed the nation’s first form of IGM lymphoma (a rare cancer). 
In 1967, while directing the hematology research labs at the Okla- 
homa Medical Research Foundation, he began to discover some 
of the first known regional disparities between national appraisals 
of Native Americans with cancer and local statistics. 

“U was somewhat radical at the time because everyone was 
used to generalizing the Southwest,” he says. 

So when the I FIS and the National Cancer Institute decided 
to form the Intercultural Cancer Council in 1995 to encour- 
age better health care for minorities, Hampton was naturally 
named to the steering committee, a position he still holds as 
the only Native American. 

He says all the political lobbying and peer rallying are only 
his attempt to “slow the epidemic-Hke increase of cancer” in a 
people who were hardly threatened by the disease at the begin- 
ning of the century. “Cancer is a rather new disease for us. 
Some tribes don’t even have a word for it yet,” he says. “So if 
a Native American finds out he has cancer, I find that he’ll 
gravitate toward me because we share a kind of kinship. Not 
that I say anything different or special; maybe it’s just the 
knowing that matters.” !®! 

Kelly Crow's last article for the jnagazwe — about religiou in 
Oklahoma — appeared in the Noveifi her /December issue. 
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Native Art and Gifts 


Oklahoma iNotAN Art Gallery 

celebrates RED EARTH '99 

Robert Annesley 
Lee Bocock 
Bill Glass 

Benjamin Harjo, Jr. 
Meiiin Little Tbunder 
Jackie Sevier 
Virginia Stroud 
Robert Taylor 
Gary Vazzie 

Artists Reception 

June to, 1999 6:30 to 9:00pm 

oma lyidian Art Gallery 

Hours for Red Earth Festival: 

June 1 1-13, 10am to 5pm, Fri.-Sat. 

Hours: Tues.-Fri 1 2-6, Sat. 1 0-6 

2335 SW 44th St., OKC, Ok 73119 
(800) 585-6162 or (405) 685-6162 



Ben|tirnin Hrirjr;. Jr , 'Cinytrfe *TnrJ tiie I'kjrrimef ‘ 
gon^he 20 " K 1 7 " 


2000 CHci*okec Hei'itagc Colendai* 



William "Bill" Rabbit 


Marian Goodwin 
Joan Hill 
Bob Annesley 
Bert Seaboum 
Traci R. Rabbit 
Jeanne Rorex Bridges 


Dorothy Sullivan 
Anita C. Jackson 
Troy Anderson 
Ron Mitchell 
Pat McAllister 
Connie Seaboum 


$14.95 plus $3.50 Shipping 

O-SI-YO, Inc. 

P.O. Box 732 • Norman, OK 73070 
(405) 579-3244 

Also Available At The 
1999 Red Earth Festival 
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Artist- Philosopher 

Watencolors on paper, limited edition 
prints, notecards, bookmarks, and... 

Acrylics on 
FEATHERS 

and other natural objects 
On sale at the artist’s 
booth #325 at the 

RED EARTH 
ART FESTIVAL 


HOT NEW KOOfc 

WALlC WfTf/ A 


Fnee mail-onder catalog: 


Store: 

Undenvood Studio 


The Whistle Stop 

Route 1* Box 188a 


Junction of Hwy. 169 

Delaware, OK 


and Hwy. 10 

74027 


Lenapah, OK 

(918) 467-3378 

MEMBER 

74042 




A?t Market 

Specializing in Native American Art 


Shannon Square • 9515 D. E. 51st St. • Tulsa, OK 74145 • (918) 664-0626 


Visit our new location 
at Shannon Square! 


V Largest 
Selection of 
Indian Art 
in Area 


Will Ship Your 

Purchase 

Anywhere 


\ Picture Framing & 
Appraisals Available 

Mon.-Sat. 10 ^ 30-6 & Sun. 1-5 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see na^se M 
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75 f “LISTEN”— A CHEYENNE WOMAN WHISPERED IN THE EARLY MORNING OF 

\ > I ? r\ I 

^ ^ JL.U November 27, 1868. The noises she heard struck fear. Four years before, she had sur- 
vived a terrible massacre at Sand Creek in Colorado. Her fear was especially heightened the evening before when 
Cheyenne peace chief Black Kettle — traveling with warriors Little Robe and Spotted Wolf and Arapaho chief 
Big Mouth — returned from their visit with Colonel William H. Hazen at Fort Cobb. They had gone seeking an 
assurance of peace and safety. 

Colonel Hazen offered little help. He knew a winter campaign had been initiated by the federal government, 
and he shared this unwelcome information. When the two chiefs returned to their respective winter camps, an 
air of concern mounted. Cheyenne men discussed the impending campaign in Black Kettle’s lodge. His wife. 


At age 17, Ma^ie fought and was wounded in the Battle of the Washita. As a survivor, his knowledge was of great importance to historians. 


May • June 1999 
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This ilhistration. The Battle of the Washita, is from the Library of Congress archives. 


Medicine Woman Later> was listening. She had survived nine 
bullet wounds at Sand Creek and wanted the camp moved im- 
mediately, but it was midnight and very cold. A decision was 
made to remain one more night. 

As it turned out, Medicine Woman Later's intuition was 
right; the unsettling noises she heard had come from 800 en* 
croaching troops. Major General Phillip A. Sheridan, com- 
manding the U.S. Army's Missouri District, had ordered the 
campaign along with Colonel George Armstrong Custer, com- 
mander of the Seventh Cavalry. Departing Kansas on Novem- 
ber 1 7, the Seventh stopped for supplies at the newly established 
Camp Supply. On the twenty- third, they continued their march 
southward along Wolf Creek. Early on the third day, scouts 
located a trail of about 1 50 horses thought to be Cheyenne war- 
riors returning from Kansas. On the night of the twenty-si xth, 
they located a Cheyenne camp. The troops prepared for an 
attack at dawn, 

Black Kettle's band was camped along the Hooxeeohe, the 
Cheyenne name for the Washita River. His band was not ah 
lowed to camp downriver within the main village as relations 
between Cheyenne peace chiefs and the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers 
had been strained by the Sand Creek massacre. While the chiefs 
sought peaceful relationships, the soldiers remained soldiers. 
The Cheyenne and Arapaho chiefs signed the Treaty of Little 
Arkansas, which the Dog Soldiers opposed. The chiefs then 
signed the Medicine Lodge treaty, which brought them to their 
present reservation. 

In marked contrast to the diplomacy of the peace chiefs was 
the Dog Soldiers 's true-to-form reputation for being extremely 
courageous and highly skilled warriors. One of four Cheyenne 


warrior societies (including the Elk Scrapers, Bowstrings, and 
Kit Fox), the Dog Soldiers foremost sought to avenge Sand 
Creek. The previous August, Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock had burned a village of Cheyenne Dog Soldiers allied 
with Sioux warriors. The Cheyenne fled their camp for fear of 
another Sand Creek, and it was the Dog Soldiers who did not 
allow Black Kettle's band to set up at the main camp. Black 
Kettle's band was told by the Dog Soldiers to camp up the river 
beyond the Arapaho. They complied — but without protec- 
tion — and as history would bear out, their fate was now sealed. 

T DAWN ON NOVEMBER 27, WITH A FOOT OF 
snow on the ground, the Regimental Band of the 
Seventh played “Garry Owen,'^ signaling the attack. 
Terror struck the Cheyenne. The initial charge through the 
village of fifty-one lodges resulted in indiscriminate shooting. 
Black Kettle and Medicine Woman Uiter sought esaipe but were shot 
off their horse and fell into the river. Another warrior, Little 
Rock, was also killed, as were eleven other men, sixteen women, 
nine children, two visiting Lakotas, and one Arapaho. 

The troops had been discovered just moments before the 
band played “Garry Owen.” Black Kettle had fired a warning 
shot as Custer charged the village. The few w'arriors in the camp 
fought back — including young Magpie. Carrying a single shot 
revolver while running to seek cover, he was overtaken by a 
large soldier on horseback. The soldier swung his saber at 
Magpie, who ducked and fired his weapon at close range into 
Captain Albert Barnitz, commander of Troop G, severely 
wounding him. Captain Barnltz was pulled off his horse; Mag- 
pie seized the opportunity and jumped astride. He was a son 
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of Big Man, who had been camped next to Black Kettle. Big 
Man^s friend Afraid of Beavers also fought, desperately protect“ 
ing his wife and baby girl, Walking Woman^ born that year. 

Custer had planned the attack from four sides while he led 
the main battalion. Hearing the noise from weapons and 
screams, Arapaho and Cheyenne warriors— including the Dog 
Soldiers— responded. Eventually, Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Plains Apache warriors joined the fight. Major Joel Elliott's en- 
tire command was wiped out. An Arapaho warrior was the first 
to count coup. A promising young officer, Captain Louis M. 
Hamilton, a grandson of Alexander Hamilton, lost his life. 
Twenty- two soldiers were killed and thirteen troops wounded. 
Custer's troops captured fifty- three Cheyenne Indians, mostly 
women. Black Kettle's village was pillaged by troops, the rest 
burned. Over SCO Cheyenne horses were slaughtered. Custer 
ordered a return to Camp Supply. Soon, survivors began to 
appear. Afraid of Beavers and others found the body of Black 
Kettle and Medicine Woman Later. They took measures to 
properly prepare them for burial in a temporary location. Later, 
Magpie and a handful of women moved their bodies to an- 
other, permanent site. 

ECADES LATER, IN 1 892, THE RESERVATION WAS 
divided into severalty consequent to the Dawes 
Act, commonly known as the General Allotment 
Act. Individual Cheyenne and Arapaho people were told to 
select a quarter section, or 1 60 acres, of land as their allotment. 
No Indian chose the Washita site. The unallotted lands were 
opened for settlement, and a land run was made on April 1 9, 1 892. 

In his midlife Magpie, son of Big Man, married Walking 
Woman, daughter of Afraid of Beavers. Magpie became a chief 
and returned to the site with historians to point out the exact 
location of the village and the spot of Black Kettle's lodge. 
Walking Woman took her allotment along the Quartermaster 
Creek north of Red Moon, near Hammon. Walking Woman's 
brother, John Peak Heart, born after the Washita attack, took 
his allotment near his sister's. Peak Heart and his wife Corn 
Stalk had a son, Homer Hart, and a daughter, Blanche. Blanche 
White Shield, granddaughter of Afraid of Beavers, ts now the 
matriarch of her extended family and is one of a few select 
Cheyenne women to hold the sacred task of tepee making. She 
lives on an allotment named Woman Later. She is also my aunt. 

Over the years, inadvertent discoveries of human remains 
have been made within the large area of the site, and for a pe- 
riod of time the remains of one victim were held at the Black 
Kettle Museum in the town of Cheyenne. In 1968, plans were 
made for the chiefs to bury the remains on the grounds of the 
museum as part of a centennial observance, which included a 
reenactment of the attack. Local town folk and ranchers played 
the soldiers of the Seventh. In a mock village of tepees, Chey- 
enne adults and children portrayed their ancestors. Unknown 
TO the Cheyenne, however, a group called the Grandsons of the 
Seventh Calvary, Grand Army of the Republic, had been asked 
to join the reenactment. Dressed in their authentic Seventh 
Cavalry uniforms, they moved toward the village shooting 
blank cartridges from their authentic Spencer carbines. For 

M n y ■ j 



Betty Westter, former landowner of the Washita area 

DECADE5 1/.TER, 
THE RESERVATION 
W/.S DIVICTD 
INTO FM,OT- 
MENTS. NO 
■'NDI/AN CH05E 
THE WASHITA SITE. 

n e 19 9 9 
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'HOW DARE 
TIIhYS/ t,UTE 
ON’-' THEIR 
GEANDFATHERS 
KnAED'', I 
REMEi'iBEK 
THTJNKJNG. 



Blanche White Shield, Cheyenne 
granddaughter of Afraid of Beavers, now 
lives on an allotment called Woman Later. 


many Cheyenne people watching, especially those whose chil- 
dren were in the mock village, the events became too real. Deep 
feelings of hostility resurfaced. 

Nevertheless, the day’s schedule continued. The final event 
was the reburial of a victim’s remains on the grounds of the 
Black Kettle Museum. As the chiefs left the museum carrying 
a small, custom-made bronze coffin, they began chanting their 
special burial songs. Snow was falling as it had fallen a hun- 
dred years before. Over their singing the chiefs heard the com- 
mand, ‘‘Present arms!” The Grandsons were there. I was there, 
too. “How dare they salute one their grandfathers killed!”, I 
remember thinking. More hostile feelings emerged. A Chey- 
enne woman, Lucille Young Bull, took off her beautiful new 
woolen blanket and quickly draped it over the coffin as the 
procession went by. As tradition dictated, the blanket would 
be given away. 

The older and wiser peace chiefs huddled momentarily. Then 
a young Cheyenne peace chief, I speculated that the blanket 
would be presented to one of the Oklahoma dignitaries in the 
audience. But the older chiefs asked me to call the captain of 
the Grandsons of the Seventh forward. He was to receive the 
blanket. In sharp military fashion the man came forward, 
stopped in front of the peace chiefs, and drew his saber to sa- 
lute. I instructed the captain to turn around. Returning his 
saber sharply, he did an about-face, and 1 draped the blanket 
over the captain’s shoulders. For everyone present, it was an 
awesome moment. The wise Cheyenne peace chiefs had initi- 
ated a reconciliation, which resulted in conflict transformation. 
It was at this ceremony that the older peace chiefs indelibly im- 
pressed onto the younger what it meant to follow the instruc- 
tions of Sweet Medicine, a prophet of the Cheyenne. The cer- 
emony of reburial ended with the Grandsons firing volleys to 
honor the victim. There was not a dry eye in the audience. 

The Grandsons followed the chiefs back to the museum. 
Then and there, they embraced. Some cried. Some apologized. 
When 1 greeted the captain of the regiment, he took the “Garry 
Owen” pin from his uniform and handed it to me to accept on 
behalf of all Cheyenne Indian people. The captain stated, 
“Never again will your people hear ‘Garry Owen.’” 

BLACK KHTFLE MUSEUM WAS CONSTRUCITD 
in the 1950s and was transferred to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society in 1 990. Many events unfolded one 
after the other, leading to the Washita Battlefield National 
Historic Site. First, the American Battlefield Protection Pro- 
gram was created. In 1 99 1 , state representative Frank Lucas met 
with the Oklahoma Historical Society to spearhead growing 
support of local, state, and national organizations. Critically 
important to the effort were landowners. The late Dale Wesner 
and his wife, Betty, willingly negotiated sale of their land, as 
did their son, Brian. 

The first hearing in Congress in 1994 did not produce hoped- 
for results, but the bill was redrafted and another hearing was 
held in August 1996. As a descendant of Afraid of Beavers, I 
was asked to speak. 1 first explained that the Washita site is 
viewed as sacred by the Cheyenne, but subcommittee mem- 
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A trnditwm! burial scaffold on the Washita Battlefield National Htslork Site 


bers could not fully grasp the meaning of ^‘sacred geography. 
At the second testimony, I compared Cheyenne respect for the 
Washita site to the revered Murrah site in Oklahoma City, 
explaining that the ground is considered holy because so many 
died there. 

Perhaps because of my role as a Cheyenne peace chief and 
as a living reminder of the Washita, I was asked to read the first 
forty-two names of the 168 victims at a ceremony on the 
Murrah bombing’s first anniversary. I arrived early that morn- 
ing, knelt, touched the earth four times, and prayed. When the 
memorial service began at precisely 9:02 a.m., the crowd ob- 
served 1 68 seconds of silence. Then, as assigned, 1 began to read. 
Six of my forty-two names were children. As if by force of na- 
ture, the oral tradition stories of Sand Creek and Washita, 
where innocent children were victims, rushed to my mind. 

The House subcommittee chairman understood the mean- 
ing of sacred geography in the context of the Oklahoma City 
bombing, and not long after, the Omnibus National Park Ser- 
vice bill by Senator Don Nickles was passed and signed as public 
law. The site is now operated by the National Park Service. 

A symposium on the Washita was recently held in the town 
of Cheyenne. In one of several presentations, a panel of schol- 
ars debated the topic of “massacre or battle.” Each panelist 
made cogent arguments, but no one advanced the argument 
for a combined view — that both a massacre and a battle tran- 
spired that bloody morning. 


History does. The early attack of the village was a massacre 
of children, and women, and tribal elders. In engagements be- 
tween the Seventh Cavalry and Cheyenne warriors, it was fair 
battle. Written narratives at the site use the word “massacre’’ 
to describe the surprise attack on a peaceful village. Others may 
always view the initial attack as a battle. My hope is that when 
people become educated about that dreadful morning when 
“Garry Owen” played, they’ll take their cue from the Cheyenne 
peace chiefs — the ones who so influenced my formerly hostile 
and impetuous tendency^ — ^and reconcile alienated relation- 
ships fora mutual understanding, one which includes a respect 
for differing perspectives on history. 

GETTING THERE 

Established in 1996, the 300-acre Wfis/ritrt Battlefield National 
Historic Site, located north of 1-40 on S.H. 47, has a roadside overlook 
of the Washita River Valley with a commemorative plaque, monu- 
ment, and panel showing Cttster*s attack route and location of the 
Cheyenne village. A L5-mile trad leads from the overlook down fo the 
river itself but free guided tours are available throughout the day from 
May 23 to mid- August, (580) 497-2742 or www.nps.gov/wabaA To 
take a guided tour or learn more about the battle, go to the Black Kettle 
Museum, U.S. 283 and S.H. 47 in Cheyenne. Museum hours: 9 a.m. to 
5 pjn. Tuesday through Saturday, 1-5 p.m. Sunday. Donations 
accepted. (580) 497-3929, A planned Cheyenne Tribal History' Tour 
will include visits to Fort Retto, the Washita Battlefield, Fort Supply, 
and the Cheyenne Cultural Center (author Lawrence Hart is the 
center* s executive director). For more infonnation, contact the 
Cheyenne Cultural Center, (580) 323-6224. 
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You MIGHT BE TEMJ^TED TO L^NDERESTIMATE THE GRILL AS '^JUST ANOTHER L[T11E 
RESTAURANr' tN YET ANO'IHER STRIP MALL, SET OFF ONLY BY RED NEON LIGHTS 
BKIGHIIY OU'TILNING ITS ROOF. BUT TAKE ONE STEF INTO THE RESTAURANT'S EL- 
EGANT L>INING ROOM AND YOU INSTANTLY STEP BACK INTO THE BF.ST OF OLD 
AX^ORLD DINING: A PLACE WHERE THE OWNER KNOWS YOUR NAME AND THE CUI- 
SINE IS EXQUISITE IN ITS SLMPLICHY . BEST OF ALL, THE GRILL IS THAT RAREST OF 
RESTAURANTS— ONE WHICH FAITI-fFLTLLY REMEMBERS THAT SERVICE IS AN ART. 

f oR MANY Oklahomans, dining at the Grill has become as regular and 
satisfying an experience as dinner at an old friend’s, except that this old friend 
happens to run a truly wonderful restaurant. The GrilEs greatness rests in 
large part on the very' apparent devotion of the '*oid friend” in question — owner and 
manager Michael P. Sills. In fact, it’s hard to separate restaurant from owner; Sills 
seems to spend practically every waking hour at the restaurant preparing for, over- 
seeing, or recovering from the evening rush. His dedication to the simple philoso- 
phy that “everything is about the customer” and his unwavering commitment to 
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excellence from first to last detail have 
made dining at the Grill a uniquely re- 
warding experience, and certainly among 
the best in Oklahoma City. 

rhe first ingredient is a careful balance 
of traditional menu selections with inno- 
vative daily specials created by the Griirs 
dynamic young chef, David Sullivan. In 
choosing the Grill’s core offerings, Sullivan 
knew that if the menu was too extensive, 
he risked overwhelming both customer 
and kitchen. Instead, he focused on qual- 
ity and chose a foundation of some twenty 
dishes which he could then concentrate 
on delivering perfectly. (Similarly, Sills 
keeps a small but high quality vdne inven- 
tory, centered on familiar wines that give 
the best value for the money.) 

These tried and true original recipes 
form the bulk of today’s menu, including 
the veal marsala — a veal tenderloin 
scaloppini sauteed in butter, shallots, and 
Cremini mushrooms finished with 
marsala wine, and the veal piccata, simi- 
lar to the marsala but prepared with ca- 
pers and white wine. Other specialties in- 
clude the lamb chops marinated with a 
fresh garlic and black peppercorn rub and 
grilled to taste; and the delectable shrimp 
sambuca, sauteed in butter, garlic, 
Cremini mushrooms, onion and fresh 
basil finished with dry vermouth and a 
touch of black sambuca. Steak lovers can 
feast on either a nine ounce filet or thir- 
teen ounce K.C, strip. Entrees are served 
with soup or salad, spaghetti, cheese 
ravioli or the special au gratin potatoes, 
and Italian bread. 

The Grill offers several pasta dishes (in- 
cluding some vegetarian options), ranging 
from a simple olive oil and garlic presen- 
tation to jumbo stuffed shells diablo vdth 
shrimp. Among the traditional menu 
items, the caesar salad is not to be missed. 
Sills prepares it tableside for two or more 
in an enormous wooden bowl; the salad 
alone transforms an ordinary meal into a 
personalized event. 

'*Yoli know you’ll always get what you 
want — 'quality food and excellent pre- 
sentation,” says Sullivan. '"But at the 


same time, you’ll be 
surprised by the cre- 
ative specials.” On a re- 
cent weeknight, the spe- 
cials included a grilled 
trout with polenta, 
grilled red onion, and 
chipotle cream and a 
pepper-seared snapper 
with sesame rice cakes 
and saffron cream. 

The 29-year-old Sullivan is the creative 
force behind the Grill’s specials, and he 
praises the freedom Sills has given him. 
Building from the freshest market ingre- 
dients, he often dabbles in fusion cook- 
ing, a style which combines two different 
cultural traditions — Asian and South- 
west, for example — in the same dish. 
Sullivan also collects old magazines and 
restaurant menus for new ideas on old 
standards (so the dish on your table 
might well have been inspired, for ex- 
ample, by a tattered copy of Gourmet 
magazine from several years ago). 

Sulli%^an learned traditionally, honing 
his craft by training under some of the 
finest chefs in Oklahoma City like Kurt 
Fleischfresser, executive chef at the 
Metro, Coach House, and the Iguana 


Sullivan often dabbles 
in fusion cooking, a 
style which combines 
two different cultural 
traditions — Asian and 
Southwest, for example. 


The GrdVs chocolate gdteim 
rtestled in a web of raspherr)f 
and dwcohte sauce 
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Lounge. Now, when friends ask Sullivan 
the secret of great cooking, he replies, 
“The first step is to know how to eat.” 
No discussion of the Grill is complete 
without addressing the dessert menu. 
Signature desserts include a chocolate 
gateau nestled in an intricate web of rasp- 
berry and chocolate sauce, pista- 
chio almond ice cream, and a 
variety of cheesecakes. When 1 
visited, the pastry chef had con- 
cocted a coconut espresso truffle 
and lemon sorbet. Sullivan points 
out that, like all their dishes, 
consistency is the key to quality: 
the same chef makes the cheese- 
cake every day, so it wvill always 
be the same. 

Then there is Sills's attention to atmo- 
sphere. The Grilfs unprepossessing ex- 
terior once housed Gator^s, a colorful 
sports bar. When Sills first saw the 
empty location, metallic blue paint re- 
mains covered the walls and an aban- 
doned boat hung over the bar. Still, the 
location was good, and Sills felt the 
place had promise. 

By the time the Grill opened in Octo- 
ber 1996, the transformation was com- 
plete. The boat was long gone, a creamy 
autumn blond paint replaced the metal- 
lic blue, and lighting fixtures offered a 
warm, diffused light. Evenly spaced tables, 
some ill their own private alcoves, are now 
covered by crisp white tabledoths and lit 
by flickering candlelight. 

As much to the ambiance of the din- 

GriU owner room, Sills is committed to service 
and chef Sifihvan - ^ 

as an art form. This translates into a re- 
quirement that his wait staff make the 
Grill their only full-time job, in return 
for which they are w'ell compensated. 
The result? A wait staff devoted to the 
Grill, its owner, and its customers, and 
more importantly, zero turnover since 
twenty-three days after the restaurant's 



Patrons find 
that Sills’s secret 
to success is 
just like his 
food, simple 
but elegant. 



A Grill specialty, the lamb chops 


opening — a rale practically unheard of 
in the restaurant business. 

Sills, who thrives on the constant ac- 
tivity and interaction, says he's known 
what he wanted to do since he was a 
twelve year old working for his uncle’s 
pizza delivery business (they cooked 
the pizza right in the truck on the way 
to the customer's house). His was a 
family of restaurateurs, and in 1973 he 
went to work for another uncle at the 
Celebrity Club in Tulsa. When he re- 
turned to Oklahoma City in 1980, he 
worked at junior's before opening up 
the Grill's predecessor, Michael's. 

Even now. Sills recognizes the inher- 
ently difficult nature of the business. “Ev- 
ery day is like giving a party, and you 
never know who will come." Patrons find 
that Sills's secret to success is just like his 
food, simple but elegant: “You wake up 
every morning knowing that this day is 
there for you to make the most of, so you 
put 100 percent into everything.” ® 

A native of Baltimore, Maryland, Susan 
Detmke works as a law clerk iti Oklahoma 
City for the United States Court of Appeals. 

GETTING THERE 

Tf^t' Grill is located at 2824 Vtot Country 
Club Drive in Oklahoma City. Entrees range 
from $16.95 to $25.95, and pasta dishes from 
$12.95 f£> $16.95. The restaurant is open 
Monday through Thursday from 6 pan. to 10 
pan. ( the bar opens ill 5 p.m.), and Friday and 
Saturday from 5 p.m. to U p.ni The Grill is 
dosed on Sundays. (405) Hl0-90(KI 
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ARKANSAS 



This year, make Fayetteville your destination for fun. Explore the Arkansas Air 
Museum. Take in a show at the WalLon Arts Center, Tour the city's historic district. 
Browse through Farmers Market, Visit nearby Eureka Springs or Branson, and soak 
up the scenery in the beautiful Arkansas Ozarks. 


For more information, call 1-800 -766-4626 
Or write Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce, 

P.0, Box 4216. Dept. OK. Fayetteville AR 72702-4126 
ww w.fayettevilleA R.com 


Open your doors 




to 160,000 

visitors! 


Advertise in Oklahoma 
Today^^ Travel Planner section 
and reach more than 160,000 
upscale travelers. IFs easy to 
advertise: just 
send us a color 
photo, copy, and ^ 
your company logo, and we'll 
do all the rest! 

Contact an Oklahoma Today 
advertising sales representative 
by calling (405) 521-2496 or 
(800) 777-1793. ^ 




OKLAHOMA 
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THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 




• Three dinners for two at three 
of Eureka’s finest restaurants 
iindudmin HUl) 

• Tickets for two to the 
Bart Rockett Show' 


Relive Tlie Greatest 
Storvf Ever Tote 


EXPERIENCE 

EUREKA 

PACKAGE 

Visit charming Eureka Springs, 
a historic, tum-of-the-cenmry 
village filled with restored Victorian 
architecture, shops, restaurants and 
attractions for all ages. 

A memorable 4-day 
vacation, starting at 
just $389* per couple. 

Package includes: 

• Three nights lodging 

iCre^cem Hotel Sesi Wr.T/em inn of the 
Omrks. Holiday hm Express, The Tmwkrs 
hm or Sioiue Hmd hm) 


Witness the final days of Jesus Christ's walk on earth. A cast of 250 actors, exodc animals, state- 
of-the-art lighting, sound effects and original music. 

1999 SEASON APRIL 30 - OCTOBER 30. Attractions open daily 9 a.m. Great Passion Play 
shows daily (except Sundays and Wednesdays) 8:30 p.m. (7:30 p.m. after Labor Day). 

Tllfc' Gn^al Passion Ptay^' • RO. Box 471, Dept, OT • Eureka Springs, .AR 72632-0471 
I-SOO-882-7529 * w\sTw.greaipass(onpIay.oQ(n 


• Tickets for two to 

The Great Passion Play^^* 
and special onsite attractions 

* Price based on choice of lodging. 

Some resiriciions apply 

FOR INFORMATION 
OR RESERVATIONS, CALL 
WORLD WIDE TRAVEL AT: 

1-800-262-4545 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 69. 







EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 
May 1 ,£ 201h Annual Arts Festival, Down- 
town. (405) 330-6407 

May 22,23 Canterbury Arts Festival, Broncho 
Lake. UCO. (405)848-1014 
June 1-30 Wedding Dresses, Edmond Histori- 
cal Society Museum, (405) 340-0078 
June 5 Kids All-Amertcan Fishing Derby, 
Arcadia Lake. (405) 359-4573 
June 17-July 11 Shakespeare in the Park: 
Romeo and Juliet, Hafer Park, (405) 340-1222 

GUTHRIE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Lazy E Arena 1-35 & Seward Rd. May 8: Reba 
McEntim Pro Celebrity Rodeo, (405) 282- 
3004. May 21 .22: Oklahoma Cattleman's As- 
sociation Range Roundup, (405) 282-7433 
Oklahoma Territorial Museum & Carnegie 
Library 401 E Oktahoma. June 1 -July 31 : 
American Worid War II Posters: The Social in- 
fluences of Wartime Information. June 14-18: 
History Camp. (405) 282-1889 
The Pollard Theatre 1 20 W Harrison. May 1 ■ 
1 5: The King & I. June 4- July 3: Middle-Aged 
White Guys. (405) 292-2800 
Preservation Playhouse USE Oklahoma Ave. 
May 1-22; Oklahoma Cabaret. June 4-Ju!y 
24; Legends of Ihe West: The Tale of the 
Ricochet Kid. [405) 260-0529 
May 1 Honey Hill Farm Open House, Honey 
Hill Farm. (405)341-5499 
May 2S-30 Jazz Banjo Festival, Downtown. 
(405) 282-1948 

NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Firehouse Art Center 444 S Flood. May 1-23: 
Sylvie Granateili Ceramics Exhibit. May 29.30: 
Bonsai ExhiblL June 4-6: ArchitecTOUR, 
Citywide. June 5- July 4; Susan Larkin: My 
Father's Art. (405) 329-4523 
May 1 American Indian Cultural Society 
Spring Taco Sale, Cleveland County Fair- 
grounds, (405) 360-4721 
May 1 Back to Nature Herbfest & Garden 
Show, Lake Th underbird, (405) 321-4633 
May 1-Aug 15 Luis Jimenez: Working Class 
Heroes, Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art. (405) 
321-7374 

May 8 26th Annual May Fair Arts Festival, 
Reaves Park, (405) 360-2766 
June 7-30 Children’s Opera Camp, Holm berg 
Hall on OU campus, [405) 364-8962 
June 12 7th Annual Red Earth Show: Visions 
a Voices, Tribes Gallery, (405) 329-4442 
June 24-27 Jazz in June, Citywide. (405) 
325-5468 


Out of Obscura: Hi.storicai and Contempo- 
rary Women Photographers at the Omniplex 
through May3L (405) 424-4055 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center 3000 Pershing Blvd, May 1 - 
22: Oklahoma Painting & Drawing Biennial V. 
June 10- Aug 15: Hands On: Expressionism. 
(405) 951 -0000 

Oklahoma City Art Museum 3113 Pershing 
Blvd. May 1 -23: Witness S Legacy. June 3- 
Aug 1 5: Cornerstones: Collecting Oklahoma, 
(405) 946-4477 

Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. May 1 -30: Meso- 
American Culture. June 1-Aug 29: First 
Americans. First Oklahomans: Indian Peoples, 
June 12-Aug 9: Oklahoma Wat ercolor Asso- 
ciation Spring Show. (405) 602-6664 
June 11 -Sept 12 Prix de West invitational 
Art Exhibition, Nat'l Cowboy Hall of Fame. 
(405) 478-2250 

ON THE STAGE 

Oklahoma Children's Theatre at the City 
Arts Center 3000 Pershing Blvd, May 4-16: 
The Wizard of Oz. June 23-27: The Twelve 
Dancing Princesses. (405) 951-0000 
Oklahoma City University 2501 N Blackwelder. 
May 1,2: Ballet Oklahoma: A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. (405) 521-5227. June 8-i9: 
Fiddler on the Roof. June 22-July 3; Club 
Stardust, (405) 524-9312 
Rose Stale Performing Arts Theatre 1-40 S 
Hudiburg Dr. May 1,2: Smokey Joe's Cafe. 
May 13: Bill Engval. (405) 733-7960 
Stage Center 400 W Sheridan, May 7-29: Six 
Degrees of Separation. May 12-16: To Kill a 


Mockingbird, (405) 270-4800. June 1 8-JuJy 
10: Changin’ Lanes. (405) 232-6500 
May 1 ,2 Canterbury Choral Society: Russian 
Cathedral Music. First Presbyterian Church 
at NW 25th & Western. (405) 232-7464 
May 1-16 Groucho: A Life & Review, Jewel 
Box Theatre, (405) 521-1786 
May 14,16 Prairie Dance Theatre Season Fi- 
nale Concert, OmnipEex, (405) 424-1314 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Gardens May 9: Mother's Day in the 
Tropics. June 20: Father's Day in the Rain 
Forest. (405) 297-3995 

Nari Cowboy Hall of Fame 1700 NE 63rd. 
May 29,30: Chuck Wagon Gathering & Nat 'I 
Children's Cowboy Festival. June 5: Red 
Earth Auction. (405) 427-5228 
Omniplex Kirkpatrick Greenhouse & Gar- 
dens 2100 NE 62nd St. May 1-June 21: 
Perennials for Oklahoma. May 15 -Sept 20: 
Bath & Bed Garden. May 15-Sept 20: 
Drought Tolerant Plants. May 1 5-Sept 20: 
Peppers: Hot & Sweet, May 1 5-Sept 20: Nec- 
tar Plants for Butterflies. (405) 602-6664 
Will Rogers Garden Exhibition Center 3400 
NW 36th St. May 2: Oklahoma Iris Society 
Show. May 4-7: Sooner State Iris Convention. 
June 5,6: Central Oklahoma Bor^sai Society 
Exhibition. June 12: Festival in the Park Plant 
Show ^ Sale. June 16'20: Day Lily Conven- 
tion. June 19.20: Cactus ^ Succulent Show. 
June 22.23: Symposium, (406) 943-0827 
May 8 Fairy Tale Balt Fundraiser for City 
Arts, Petroleum Club. (405) 951 -0000 
May 29-31 Paseo Arts Festival. NW 30th & 
Dewey Streets. (405) 525-2688 
June 4,5 Stockyards Stampede Festival, 
Stockyards City. (405) 235-7267 
June 4«6 Aerospace America Internat’l Air 
Show, Clarence E. Page Airport, (405) 685- 
9546 

June 11-13 Red Earth Native American Cul- 
tural Festival, Myriad Convention Center, 
(405) 427-5228 

June 26-July 10 Nat’l Appaloosa Horse 
Show, State Fairgrounds, (405) 297 -8938 

PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Poncan Theatre 104 E Grand. May 7-9,14.15: 
Mikado. (580) 765-5360. June 19: Buddy 
Holly Tribute Show. (580) 765-0943 
May 29 Triathlon, Lake Ponca, (580) 762-4100 
June 5 Herb Festival, Cann Memorial Gar- 
dens. (580) 767-1076 

June 9-13 Chautauqua; Voices of Ragtime, 
Visions of Our Future Past. E.W. Mariand 
Mansion. (580) 767-0420 
June 12*13 Kaw Fast, Sandy Beach. (580) 
762-9494 
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Find out more about attractions, lodging, shopping, dining, 
and special events from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

L Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page* 

2* Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about, 
3, Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


1 

50 Penn Place 

47 

Lyon’s Indian Store 

2 

Admiral Flea Market 

48 

McBirney Mansion 

3 

Allan Houser, Inc 

49 

Montford Inn 

4 

Art Market 

50 

National Cowboy Hall of Fame 

5 

Bartlesville Convention & Visitors Bureau 

51 

Nelson’s Photography 

6 

Beavers Bend Lake view Lodge 

52 

New Mexico Tourism 

7 

Best Western International 

53 

Norman Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

8 

Best Western Townsman Inn 

54 

Northwest Inn 

9 

Charles Wesley Motor Lodge & Kestauranl 

55 

O-Si-Yo, Inc. 

10 

Cherokee Nation 

56 

OU Athletic Department 

n 

Chickasaw Festival 8c Annual Meeting 

57 

OU Press 

12 

Chickasaw Nation 

58 

Oklahoma Arts Institute 

13 

Choctaw Nation 

59 

Oklahoma Department of Commerce 

14 

Cimmarron Circuit Opera Company 

60 

Oklahoma Department of Tourism 8c Reoeadon 

15 

Coleman’s Drive-In 

61 

Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

16 

Doiph Publishing 

62 

Oklahoma Mozart Festival 

17 

Duncan Convention 8c Tourism 

63 

Oklahoma Natural Gas 

18 

Edmond Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

64 

Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

19 

El Reno Chamber of Commerce 

65 

Okmulgee Tourism 

20 

Fayetteville, AR 

66 

On The Chisholm Trail Museum 

21 

Flavors Restaurant 

67 

PSO/SWEPCO 

22 

Frontier Country Marketing Association 

68 

Peckerwood Knob Cabins 

23 

Gi [crease Museum 

69 

Pete’s Place Restaurant 

24 

Great Passion Play, AR 

70 

Philbrook Museum 

25 

Green Country Marketing Association 

71 

Ponca City Tourism 

26 

Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival 

72 

Red Carpet Country 

27 

Guyinon Convention 8c Tourism 

73 

Seminole Nation Museum 

28 

Hammett House Restaurant 

74 

Shawnee Convention & Visitors Bureau 

29 

Heritage Inn 

75 

Susan Thomas Underwood, Artist 

30 

Hillbilly Hideaway 

76 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 

31 

Hochatown Junction Resort 

77 

Tahlequah Chamber of Commerce 

32 

Indian Summer Festival 

78 

Ted’s Pipe Shoppe 

33 

inter tribal Designs 

79 

Thunder Ranch 

34 

Jacobson House Native Art Center 

80 

Thunderbird Lodge 

35 

Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum 

81 

Tree Top View Cabins 

36 

KMGL 

82 

Tribes Gallery 

37 

Jeff McCormick, DDS 

83 

Tulsa Ballet 

38 

K. Henderson Studio 

84 

Tulsa Opera 

39 

Keepsake Candles 

85 

Tulsa Philharmonic 

40 

Kiamtchi Cabins 

86 

Tulsa Zoo Friends 

41 

Lake 8c Trail Country 

87 

Turner Falls 

42 

Lake Pine Retreat 

88 

University Health Partners 

43 

Lawton Chamber of Commerce 

89 

Virginia’s Bed 8c Breakfast 

44 

Les Gilliam, Oklahonia Balladeer 

90 

Weyerhaeuser 

45 

Light Opera Oklahoma 

91 

Whip-Poor-Will Resort 

46 

Little Dixie 




L 


For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 



Call 1-800-922-2118 for more information about Green Country 


GREEN COUNTRY 




Coleman’s Drive-In - 
Still Cookin’! 

Since 1955. Okmulgee's 
Coleman's Drive-In serves the 
very best burgers this side of 
paradise. Starting with four 
booths and nine barstools, we 
now seat 115. but still serve 
hamburgers for $1.35! Family- 
owned and operated, wq bake our 
own pies, grind our owm beef and 
offer “fresh- from-scratch" soups 
and rolls. Come in and experience 
our friendly atmosphere and ‘‘just 
like family" service. 


Hours: Tues. -Sat. Na.m. ~ 1 0p.m. 
1015 S. Wood Drive 
Okmulgee. OK 74447 
(9i8) 756-89S3 



Families Welcome 


Destination: I\jlsa Zoo 

Come see our new Primate Exhibit opening in June. 



Open daily lOa.m. - 5 p.m. 
(918) 669-6600 
w w u I sa zoo.o rg 



EMscxjver 

OKtnul^e 

For more information, coniaci the Okmulgee Tourism Program 
P.O. Box 609. 1 12 North Morton. Okmulgee. OK 74447 
(918) 756-6172 or (800) 355-5552 
wwwJotiroktnujgee.com 


Discover Okmulgee 

Discover Okmulgee, capilol of the 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation - a community 
proud of its richly diverse heritage. 

Experience the an, culture and history 
of the Creek People at the Creek Council 
House Museum, a National Historic 
Landmark. 


Discover: 

• Muscogee (Creek) Nation 

• Creek Nation Festival/Rodeo, June 18-20 

* Pecan Festival. June 17-19 

• Red Stick GaUeiy' 

* Historic Downtown Shopping District 

* Council House Indian Art Market. October 2 
- Great West Chili Fest. October 15-16 


For more information on museum 
events and exhibits: 

Creek CouncH House Museum 

(918) 756-2324 

Tuesday-Saturday. 1 0a.m. -4:30p.m. 
Sundays 1 -4p.m. (Memorial Day to Labor Day) 
Closed Mondays 


To find out more ubout these and otlier advertisers, see page 69. 





GREEN COUNTRY 



Play Your Heart Out! 

Enjoy 365 days of family enter- 
tainment in eastern Oklahoma's 
Green Country. Breathtaking natu- 
raJ beauty is a backdrop tor a myriad 
of attractions, including world-class 
mu.seums. Native American culture, 

P ristine lakes, and cowboys, too! 
rom charming small town.s to cos- 
mopolitan cities. Green Country of- 
fers something for everyone. 



Oklahomans Green Country^ 

616 South Boston, Suite 402 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 

To order your FREE 70-page Adventure 
Guide^ call 1-800-922-21 18 



When Only The 
West Will Do. 

Join nationally and imemationally 
recognized Native American artists, 
competition dancers and thousands of 
festival attendees at Northeast 
Oklahoma'^s premiere Native American 
Festival, IFs a taste of the west at its 
best! 


September 18-20, 1^98 
Bertlcfi^ille Community Center 
RO, Box 1027 * BiUlksvilk, 

OK 74005* (918) 337-2787 
http://w w w.banlesvi I lc.com 
For informal ion, contact Janet Odden. 



OK MOZART 
International Festival 

JunelM9, 1999 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Ransom Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOLISTI NEW YORK ORCHESTRAS 
Pinchas Zukerman 
Jean-Pierre Rampal 
Simnn Esles 
Mark O'Connor 
Chanticleer 

Anne- Marie McDermott 
Chiisiopher O'Riley 
Paul Neubaucr 
Kerry McDemiou 
FreU Sherry 
Ani Kavafian 
Brie Ruske 
Martin Bookspan 

OK 

MOZART 

^ M TWm M JLXlOH A LV[ ^ 

P.O. Box 2344, Bartlesville, OK 741)05 - OJ «) 336 9900 
FAX (918) 336-9525 • e-mail: okrncixart#webtek.<xmi 




Les Gilliam 

“ The Oklahoma Balladeer” 

So named by the OK State Legislature 
Finalist for Performer of Ihe Year Award 
Oklahoma State Arts Council Touring Program 

From the Governor's Mansion to 
Branson to Austria, Leshas entertained 
folks of all ages. Adults enjoy the nos- 
talgia frequently used in his shows and 
kids love the cowboy stories and songs. 
For banquets, festivals, conventions, or 
most any event, Les will meet your 
needs for clas.stc and humorous coun- 
try and western entertainment. 


RO. Box 350, Ponca City, OK 74602 
(580) 762^837 • Fax (580) 762-0965 
email - lesgill@poncacity,net 



Standing Bear Park 

In Celebration of Native America 
September 24 & 25, 1999 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Also visit: 

* Cann Memorial Garden 

* Centennial Plaza & Monument 

* Cultural Center & Indian Museum 

* Marland Estate Mansion 

* Pioneer Woman Statue & Museum 

* Ponca City Ait Center 

* Poncan Theatre 

* Kaw Lake 

* Wentz Camp & Pool 
■ Lake Ponca 

POnca City Visitor Informalian Center 

1000 E. Grand/P.O. Box 1450 
Ponca City, Ok 74602 
(800)475-4400 

ww w,poncac)tyne ws.com/tourism 



Hammett House 

With nearly 30 years of fine dining, 
Hammett House, has achieved an un- 
matched level of excellence. * Tamper- 
fried chicken,” country-fried steaks* 
lamb and turkey fries and 14 varieties 
of delicious pies baked daily top our 
menu, A family oriented, madeTrom- 
scratch restaurant where no reservations 
are necessary. 


1616 W. Will Roger Blvd. 
Claremore, OK 740 1 7 
(918)341-7333 


4 

Hammett 

Restaurant^ 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 69. 


Call 1 -800-922-2 1 18 for more information about Green Country 





BEAVERS BEND AREA 



KlAMICHl 

COUNTRY 

CABINS 

Btvmtiful 1 ' iin J 2-hcJrotjm 
clxIat Ciiliin'i. lircpluvs, 
JoLks, ror^illy cnnipix J 
kiidans, cnhlu TV 

( 580 ) 494-6152 

w WH oijL’ff irc.c' I PitVc »k 2 /k iTi bi 11 ^*1 


Lake Pine 
Retreat 

Cabins • RV Sites 
Equestrian Camping 
Si/vimming Pool • Laundry 
Groceries * Gifts 

open All Year 

Rt. 4, Box 36 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
(S80) 494-6464 



* L09 cabins YYith fireplaceSp 
cable TV, grills, fully 
equlppcHci kitcbons and 
Mnans 

* Fish pond, playground, 
gazebo 

' Located at ontranco to 
beaLtUfut Codar Crook 
Golf Course 

* Noar Broken Bow Lake and 
Mountain Rsrk Trout River 

Write or call for reservations: 

Star t?oute^ Bi>^ 38 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
{50 Oy 494-6476 

w w w.o kres o rt. co m 



HochATOWN 

Junction 

E $ 0 R T S 

♦ Cedar Creek Resort 

‘ Fully Equipped CatHns 
iSiDrie Flrepldces, Decks. PlQfdws, TVl 

♦ Quaru Hiking Trails 
‘ Qoup Lodge 

♦ Stocked Ponds 

’ NCfir 18 hole PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 
‘fly Fishing Headquarters 

1800 ] SS 0 ^S 21 

1580 } 494-6511 • ( 580 } 494-6790 
Rl, 4 , Box 27 , Hwy. 259 North, 
Broken Bow. OK 74728 


Deovers Dend 
Oroup Comp 

• Two group compinq 
fodfiries 

’ Up lo 1 60 -pefSon 
CQpodry bunk cobins 
and kifchen/dining 
facilities 

For reservo lions : 

(SaO) 326-3351 


Charles 

Motor Lodge & 
Restaurant 

5<> Rooms * Cable TV ■ HBO 

Direct Dial Phones - Pool 

N. Piirk Drivt' 

Brr^kt'n Bcjw, OK 7472H 
(580) 584 ■ Fax (580) 5B4’T435 





Take irt-thfr-hoatity nf, ftnit tffekijl^'rn'-^KLatiQfna tc diti qur 
^ ^ ‘ mountaintop cabins* AU.cabins equfppecT^TtfF; 
Panpramic Mountain VieWs *"denfral Heat;and Air - R replaces 
Large Decks • Barbecue Grills • Fully Equipped Kitchens 



(rfTf f-fo r-fr-EtirV?. f f fTTT! 


PECKERWOOD KNOB CABINS 
ofcSiqiyiMjli ie. 1/2 mi. off Highway 259 ^ 


HILLBILLY 

HIBEAWAY 

Rtistic cabins nestled tn 
tlie wikhIs in the beaittlfiil 
Kiamichi foothills. 

* Kltdiciiettes 

■ Satellite television with 
40 *plrts chantteb 

■ Private hedruom^j 

Call now for reservati^ins: 
( 580 f 24 J 7 S 4 S 




Bend 
Lodge 

Nestled in liic iCIarnlehl 
MountBinp on Bfokea Bew 
Leke, Ltkerkw Lodge rtwios 
featme modem ftimiAhlngSt 
cables ftnd complimentBey 
bfemkfiuf. All roonis oSer 
spsrlding Uke ide«y8> 


For ftservEtioiiii all <5»0) 4944179. i ur, | 

For more infamiAtkiiii on Klunidd Country caH (800) 722^160. 














TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Gilcrease Museum 1400 Gilcrease Museum 
Rd. May 1-June 27: Gilcrease Rendezvous 
1999. May 16-July 18; Taos Artists & Their 
Patrons: 1898-1950. (918) 596-2751 
Phllbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford Rd. 
May 1 -9: Paul Davis: Moving. May 1 - June 20: 
Alphonse Mucha: The Spirit of Art Nouveau. 
May 9-Sept 1 2: From Cambiaso to Tiepolo: 
Italian Old Master Drav/ings from the Perma- 
nent Collection. May 16-July 1 1 : Ansel Adams 
Photographs. June 7-Feb 28. 2000: Divine In- 
spiration, The Native American Church in 
Oklahoma Art. (918) 748-5316 

ON THE STAGE 

Trinity Episcopal Church 501 S Cincinnati. 
May 2,18: Organist Walter Stout. May 4: So- 
prano Elizabeth Koch. May 11: Trio 26. May 
25: Trinity Choir. June 1: Tulsa Boy Singers. 
June 6: Organist Stephan Tappe. (918) 582- 
4128 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2nd St. 
May 1 ,6.8: The Magic Flute. (918) 587-481 1 . 
May 21-29: Last Night of Ballyhoo. May 22: 
Pianist Peter Serkin, (918) 747-7445. June 1- 
13: Jekyll & Hyde. (918) 596-71 11. June 4: 
Cecile Head in Concert. June 5: Pianists 
Competition. June 8; Ragtime for the ’90s, 
(918) 749-3184. June 12: Andes Manta Con- 
cert. (918) 596-7111 

May 16 The Council Oak Trio, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art, (918) 438-2582 
June 9-July 4 Light Opera Oklahoma Festi- 
val, Kendall Hall. TU. (918) 583-4267 
June 10-Aug 21 Discoveryland! Oklahoma!, 
5529 S LeW\s, (918) 245-6552 
June 18,19 Juneteenth on Greenwood, 
Greenwood Avenue, (918) 596-1001 
June 18-20,25-27 Jack & the Beanstalk, 
Tulsa Spotlight Children’s Theater. (918) 587- 
5030 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

May 8 Flower Show, Tulsa Garden Center, 
(918) 746-5125 

May 13-16 Tulsa International Mayfest, Tulsa 
Convention Center. (918) 582-6435 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

May 1 Great Tulsa Bike Ride, River Parks Am- 
phitheater. (918) 596-2001 
May 22 Tour de Tulsa, OSD Osteopathic Col- 
lege. (405) 495-0353 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 
May 3 Armchair Traveler: Lost Worlds of the 
Bible, Williams Theatre. (918) 596-71 1 1 
June 7 Don Haynie: Theme Gardening with 
Herbs, Tulsa Garden Center. (918) 227-3878 


OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum 2009 Will- 
iams. Woodward. May 4-31: Gallery Show by 
Doris Stovall. June 5-30: Gallery Show by 
Norman Solbrack. (580) 256-6136 
May 1-15 Native America Art Show, Native 
American Gallery, Bethany. (405) 789-4300 
May 15-June 15 Trail of Tears Art Show, 
Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahlequah, (918) 
456-6007 

June 1-21 Oklahoma's Wild West Shows, 

Museum of the Cherokee Strip. Enid, (580) 
237-1907 

June 18-20 Wild West Show Portraits by 
J.A. Johnson, Pawnee Bill Buffalo Ranch. 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 

ON THE STAGE 

May 1, 2,6-8 The Miracle Worker, Little The- 
atre, Shawnee, (405) 275-0266 
May 1,6-8 The Complete History of America 
(Abridged), Rose State College. Midwest 
City. (405) 733-7430 

May 6-8 You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown, 

Woodward Arts Theatre, Woodward, (580) 
256-7120 

May 13-15 Moon over Buffalo, Simmons Cen- 
ter Theatre. Duncan. (580) 255-2900 
May 14-16,20-22 Lost in Yonkers, Gaslight 
Theatre. Enid. (580) 234-2307 
May 15 Symphony In the Park, Honor Heights 
Park, Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 
June 4-6,11,12 The Second Time Around, 
Fine Arts Center, Clinton, (580) 323-4448 
June 9-13 Sanders Family Bluegrass Festi- 
val, U.S. 270, McAlester. (918) 423-0249 
June 11-19 Flowers for Algernon, Commu- 
nity Theatre. Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 
June 11-19 OK MOZART Int’l Festival, 
Citywide. Bartlesville, (918) 336-9900 
June 11-20 Man of La Mancha, Community 
Playhouse. Broken Arrow. (918) 258-0077 
June 12 Manuel Cruz Trio, Josie Adams Cul- 
tural Centre. Woodward. (580) 256-7120 
June 16-20,23-27 South Pacific, Town & 
Gown Theatre. Stillwater. (405) 372-9122 
June 21-27 Hello, Dolly!, Red Carpet Commu 
nity Theatre. Elk City. (580) 225-5461 

INDIAN EVENTS 

May 15,16 Kiowa Black Leggings Armed 
Forces Celebration, Indian City USA. 
Anadarko. (405) 247-3987 
June 18,19 Peoria Powwow, S.H. 10 & S.H 
137. Miami. (918)542-4486 
June 18-20 Iowa Tribal Powwow, S.H. 177, 
Perkins. (405) 547-2402 

June 25-27 Citizen Potawatomi Powwow, 
1601 S Gordon Cooper Drive. Shawnee. 
(405)275-3121 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Will Rogers Downs, Claremore. May 1 : Ken- 
tucky Derby-Celebration of Roses. May 1-16: 
Live Racing. May 15: Preakness Party. June 
5: Belmont Party. (91 8) 343-5900 
May 23 Skelly Memorial Ranch Rodeo, 
Black Mesa State Park. Boise City, (580) 
426-2416 

June 3-5 PRCA Rodeo, Fairgrounds. Hugo. 
(580) 326-2205 

June 17-19 Ottawa County Rodeo, Fair- 
grounds. Miami, (918) 542-4481 
June 20 Ben Johnson Memorial Steer Rop- 
ing, Fairgrounds. Pawhuska. (918) 287-1581 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

May 1 Kolache Festival, City Park. Prague, 
(405) 567-3430 

May 1 Onion Fried Burger Day Festival, 
Downtown. El Reno, (405) 262-8888 
May 1 Rose Rock Festival, Downtown. Noble. 
(405) 872-5535 

May 1 Rural Heritage Festival, Cherokee 
Strip Museum, Perry. (580) 336-2405 
May 1,2,8, 9 Renaissance Faire, The Castle of 
Muskogee. Muskogee, (918) 687-3625 
May 6-8 Black Gold Days, Black Gold Park, 
Glenpool. (918) 322-3505 
May 6-9 May Daze National Antique Show & 
Sale, Downtown. Blanchard. (405) 485-9392 
May 7-9 Arts For All Festival. Gore Boulevard, 
Lawton, (580) 248-5384 
May 8 Strawberry Festival, Downtown. 
Stilwell. (918) 696-7845 

May 14,15 Bluegrass Festival, Boiling Springs 
State Park, Woodward. (580) 256-7411 
May 15 Medieval Renaissance Garden 
Faire, Government Springs Park. Enid. 
(580) 242-6131 

May 21-23 Summerfest, Grady County Fair- 
grounds. Chickasha, (405) 224-2059 
May 22 SpringFest, Courthouse Square. Paw- 
nee. (918) 762-2493 

May 29,30 Italian Festival, Pittsburgh County 
Expo Center. McAlester, (918) 426-2055 
June 3-5 Gusher Days Festival, Downtown. 

Seminole. (405) 382-3640 
June 4-6 Magnolia Festival, Downtown. 
Durant. (580) 924-0848 

June 5 Nescatunga Arts Festival, Downtown 
Square. Alva, (580) 327-1647 
June 11,12 Spring Water Festival, Muskogee 
Street, Sulphur, (580) 622-2824 
June 12 Wiley Post Festival, William Street. 

Maysville. (800) 575-1444 
June 17-19 Kiamichi Owa Chito Festival, 
Beavers Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow. 
(580) 494-6497 

June 17-19 Pecan Festival, 6th & Morton, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172 
June 19 Chile Relleno Fest, S.H. 76 North. 
Blanchard. (405) 485-3567 


May • June 1999 
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6104 East 71st Street 

TULSA 

(918) 492-7767 


McBimey Mansion 


...For the discriminaiing traveler 


Make one of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast all within ca.sy 
access to TuKsa’s downtown business 
district. Utica Square shoftping. and 
Philbrook and Gilcrease Museums. 


1414 S. Galveston. Tul.sa, OK 74127 
(918)585-3134 • Fax (918) 585-9377 


Flovofs... the finest 
lining expefience 
inTuisQ. 

Ihe freshest ingredients, 
prepared with unique 
cornbinotionsoflosles, 
textwes and aroma, 
moke dining with 
usomost 
Tlavorfut" event. 



Antler Chandeliers 
Anyone? 

These unique antler products 
are handcrafted from mule deer, 
whitetail deer, fallow deer, elk, 
moose & caribou antlers. 


Thunder 
Ranch 

To order call: 
1.888-772-2474 
1309 E. 35th Place 
ThLsa, OK 74105 



Admiral 

Flea 

Market 

open 

Friday - Sunday 

0JIS)S,U-9259 

£ \ilmiral 
Tulsa. OK 



Tulsa’s Largest Indoor-Outdoor Market 
A Bargain Hunter’s Paradise - Over 300 Booths 


Find your treasure at Admiral Flea 
Tree-shaded outside & air-cooled inside 


Take A Seat! with Tulsa's Premlef Pertorming Arts Groups 


T u 




Join Us For An 
Exciting 43rd Season! 

October 1-3, 1999 

Anna Karenina 

November 5-7, 1999 
World Premiere 
Bonjour Brel 
Na Floresta 
December 17-26, 1999 
The Nutcracker 
February 11-13, 2000 
Lady of the 
Camellias 

April 7-9,2000 

Carmina Burana 

Theme & 
Variations 


918/749-6006 


Tulsa Opera 

1998-1999 
Season Finale! 

Mozart’s 

The 

Magic 

Flute 

Underwritten by 
John Steele Zink 
Foundation 

Tulsa PAG 
May 1,6 & 8 

A magical event 
for the entire 
family! 

Call Today! 


Calerxlar of Events 


TULSA 

PHILHARIMOMIC 

* soot 

Tulsa World 
Masterworks III 
Featuring: 

Respighi 

Pines of K)mc 
May 22 • 8:00 PM 
Tulsa PAG 
Don't Miss the 
Season of the Century! 
Subscriptions 
go on sale June 1 

Masterworks 

Series 

Includes: 

John Browning, 
Pianist 

Stephanie Chase, 
Violinist 


Pops Series 

Includes: 

Doc Severinsen 
The Canadian Brass 
Plus Many More! 


16 918/587-4811 918/747-7445 

Proudly sponsored by 

CROWN 


Gap/ur/ny ^Me/no^/es 


NELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Timeless Portrait Studies 


Marvel Nelson 

Portrait Designer and Camera Artist 

(918) 587-8484 

Tulsa OK • By Appointment 




®eb’£i ipipe 
^()oppe. itii. 

"Fine Cigars at Fair Prices" 

Oklahoma's Oldest Pipe Shop 
with the widest selection 

Mail orders welcome. 

Call for free catalog. 

2002 Utica Square, Tulsa 74114 
(918) 742-4996 • (800) 886-4996 











EDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BKP & BREA Kt- AST 
In lop five BStB's since 1994. Relax in your jacu^jti fur 
two, cuddle by your fireplace, savor a private 
candlelight breakfast. Edmond/OKC, (8001 299-6347. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DIABETIC NATIONAL SERVICE 
Diabetics — with Medicare or Insurance. Save money 
on diabetic supplies. Fur mure information, call 
(8(30) 337-4144. 


JEFF MCCORMICK, DDS 
Fourteen years dental implant services. Ten years 
teaching. Crown, bridge, and restorative dentistry . 
OKC, OK (405) 232-0303. 


MUSEUMS & SHOPS 

INTER TRIBAL DESIGNS 
Native American-made jewelry. Concho belts, 
Kachina's, one-of-a-kind Christmas ornaments. 
OKC.OK (405) 943-7935. 


f ASMINE MORAN CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 
Exhibits and outdoor play area. Great hands-on flin! 
Tuesday-Saturday lOdlO a.m. to 5:00 p,m., Sunday 
1:£K) p.m, to 5:00 pmr Seminole, OK (405) 382-0950. 


RESTAURANTS 

PETE'S PLACE 

Famih'-siyle Italian cuisine, served in unselfish 
portions. Miembrewery, banquet facilities. 
Krebs, OK (918)423-2042. 


OKIAHCMA 

TODAy 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

S4.00 $3.50 S3.00 

Rates are per wcjrd per issue. Abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count 
as two vvesrds. To reserve your dassified call (800) 
777-1 793, or mail your classified with payment to: 
t" I ass i fled Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

May 1 An Herbal Spring Market, Muskogee 
Public Ubrary, Muskogee. (91 8) 682-3756 
May 1 Old Settler’s Day, Downtown. Keota, 
(918) 967-8681 

May 1 Pioneer Day, Cooweescoowee Street. 

Oologah, (918) 443 2790 
May 1 Rural Heritage Festival, Cherokee Strip 
Museum. Perry. (580) 336-2405 
May 1 -4 Pioneer Days, Downtown. Guymon. 
(580) 338-3376 

May 8 Founders Day Celebration, Down- 
town. Lindsay, (405) 756-8558 
May 8 Pioneer Day, Downtown, Ripley, (918) 
372-4570 

May 8,9 Main Street Home Tour, Historic 
Downtown. Sapylpa. (918) 224-01 70 
May 15 Spring Fling, Great Plains State Park. 

Mountain Park, (580) 569-2032 
May 28,29 Bigheart Days, 5th & Main Streets, 
Bamsdall.(918)847-2516 
May 31 Memorial Day Program, Ft. Gibson 
Nat ] CeTTietery, Fort Gibson. (918) 478-2334 
May 31 Memorial Day Service, Courthouse 
Square. Pawnee. (918) 762-2667 
June 1-8 Santa Fe Trail Daze Celebration, 
Citywide. Boise City. (580) 544-3344 
June 4,5 Biplane Expo, Frank Phillips Field, 
Bartlesville, (918) 622-8400 
June 5 Kids Fishing Derby, Lake Wister State 
Park. Wister. (918) 655-7886 
June 5 Route 66 Blowout, Downtown, 
Sapufpa. (918) 224-0170 
June 5 Selling Centennial Celebration, 
Citywide, Sailing, (580) 922-7755 
June 11,12 Homecoming & Pony Express 
Race, Citywide, Fori Towson. (580) 873-2634 
June 12-26 Wildlife Bus Tour, Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge Visitor Center, 
Indiahoma, (580) 429-3222 
June 18-20 Reunion Days, Courthouse Lawn, 
Stigler. (918) 967-8681 

June 18-20 Wild West Show, Pawnee Bill Buf^ 
falo Ranch. Pawnee. (918) 762-2108 
June 19,20 Pushmataha County Homecom- 
ing Ceieb ration. Citywide, Antlers. (580) 
298-2488 

June 20,21 Summer Solstice Day & Night 
Walks, Spiro Mounds Archaeological Park. 
Spiro. (918)962-2062 

June 25,26 A Journey through Time: Cel- 
ebrating Old Glory, SutSivan Park. Lone 
Grove, (680) 657-4970 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

May 1-22 Wildflower Walk Tour, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge Visitor Center, 
Indiahoma. (580) 429-3222 
May 6 Character Counts Bike Ride, High 
School. Clinton, (580) 323-1214 
May 21-28 Chisholm Trail Ride by Okie Trail 
Riders, Minco. (500) 357-2054 


June 4,5 Pontotoc County Relay for Life, 
High School Track. Ada, (580} 332-51 32 
June 13-19 Oklahoma Freewheel, Statewide, 
(918)581-8385 

June 19 Tour of the Wichitas Bicycle Ride, 

Cameron University, Lawton. (580) 355-1808 

LIVING HISTORY 

May 31 Military History Time Line, Ft Gibson 
Historic Site. Fort Gibson, (918) 478-3355 
June 6 1858 Lawn Social, George M. Murrell 
Home, Park Hitl. (918) 456-2751 
June 9-13 Chautauqua, Government Springs 
Park, Enid. (580) 237-1907 
June 25,26 Steam & Gas Engine Show, John 
Deere Store. Kingfisher. (405) 375-3104 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Chisholm Trail Museum 605 Zellers Ave., 
Kingfisher. May 8: Market Basket Weaving 
Class. May 15. June 19: Tatting Workshop, 
May 22: General Biblical Archeoiogy Informa- 
tive Talk. (405)375-5176 
June 7-9 Fishing Derby & Clinic, Sequoyah 
State Park, Hulbert, (918) 772-2046 
June 7-11,14-18 Arts Camp, Cherokee 
County Community Building, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-4228 

June 12 Hillbilly Fishing Clinic, Robbers Cave 
State Park. Wilburton, (918) 465-5154 


Dates and tmies are subjeet to chatige; please 
conftnn before attending any event. The 
calendar h a free service published on a 
space -available bash. To be cortsidered, 
please mail a concise notice of the event that 
inctudes date, time, place, address, and both 
ft contact telephone mimher and a phone 
number that can he pubHshed. Notices must 
arrive at Oklahoma Today three calendar 
months prior to publication (i.e., Septernber- 
October events are due June i Send to: 
Entertainment Calendart Oklahoma Today, 
RCX Box 53384, Oklahoma Cit}^ OK 73152 
or fix: (405) 522-4588, Address elect ronic 
mail to calendar@okiahomatoday.com. 
Questions? Call (405) 52 J -2496; we cannot, 
howevert take listings over the telephotw. 
Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is 
published 5Cren times a year: in lanuary, 
March, May, July, Septefnber, and Novem- 
ber by the State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department, 15 N. 
Robinson, Suite 100, P.O. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73102/73152, (405) 
521-2496 or (800) 777-1793, Subscription 
prices: $16.95 per year in U.S,; $26,95 per 
year outside U,S. U,S, copyright 1 999 by 
Oklahoma Today. Periodical postage paid at 
Oklahoma City, OK, and additkmal entry 
offices. POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Oklahoma Today Circulation, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma Oty, OK 73152. 
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R E I) C A R PET C O U N T R Y 



Northwest 

inrztf 

\ / 


APP RO \ ED 

Non-Smoking Rooms 
Indoor Pool 

Game Rooai 

HBO & LV-ROOM MOVIES 
Restaurant & Lounge 

COMPLlMiiNTARV 

Coffee & Newspaper 
Deli vered to Your 
Door Daily 


northwest Inn 

H%vy. 270 and FlrHi Street 
P*0. Box iOOO 
woodward, ok 73802 
<S80) 25G-7fiOO 

For Reservations OnJy Calh 
8CM)-727-76tMj 



HERITAGE 

INN 


Fairview, OK 
to 

NW 

Located on US Highway 60. 
Recently renovated and designed 
with comfort In mind. Your Red 
Carpet Country headquarters - 
close to the Class MountalnSp the 
Great Salt Plains, Alabaster 
Caverns and hunting and Fishing 
areas. Call for reservations 

US Highway 60 
{3S0} 227-233A 



BEST WESTERN 
TOWNSMAN INN 


Gu3mon's Finest Lodging 


Indoor Pool • Spa • Fitness Center * Jacuzzi Suites 
Extended Stay Suites • Meeting Room/Reunion Center 
Free Continemal Breakfast • Kids under 12 stay free 
Beami fully Landscaped 


Scrvifip tJif Olrlahoma Panhandle 
Guymon Rfservailons (800) 243-0335 • bestwi^sicrn.corii/lownsrnanlinn 
JcE HW 75 . US 54, 412 & 3 • Guyinon^ Oklahoma 73942 



Spend a quiet evening in one of our newly remodeled bedroom^i. After a restful 
sleep, enjoy either a simple breakfast of rolls & coffee or a deluxe presentation 
of waffles or blueberry pancakes. Then enjoy the Panhandle's main attractions 
like the Santa Fe Trail Black Mesa State Park, Cimarron Heritage Center 
Museum and Lake Carl Etiing. Hostess: ViT:^ima Stro?jg 
llTN.Freeinati - Boise City, OK 73935 - (580) 544^2834 




Pioneer Day PRC A Rodeo - 1 . 

Pioneer Day Celebration 
'Western Arts & Crafts Show 
Carson and Barnes Circus 
NW Oklahoma Jr. Rodeo 
Comstock: Guymon 's Version of Woodstock 
Guymon Open Rodeo 
Welcome Home Piesta 
Texas County Free Fair 
Rocktober Fest: Hock Concjert 
Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 
Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 
Trout Season at Thompson Park 
Wade Hayes in Concert 


April 29-May 2, 1999 
May 1, 1999 
May 1-2, 1999 
May 4, 1999 
Late June, 1999 
July 17, 1999 
August 21 “22, 1999 
September 12, 1999 
September 12-15, 1999 
October 2, 1999 
November 6-7, 1999 
December 1 -January 1 
December 4, 1999 
January 1 -April 30, 2000 
April 29, 2000 


OKLAMO/MA 
Alst AMERICAN ORIGINAL 





FRONTIER COUNTRY 

EL RENO GUTHRIE NORMAN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Planning Sinring Travel? 


LUCLsVLllU 



Enjoy our great attractions and events 
throughout the spring and summer. 


Call today for your FREE guide 
to Central Oklahoma’s Frontier Country. 


(800) 386-6552 
or visit us at www.oktoiuisiii,com 



Far Bt unne^ hi or Leumre * . * 

u the Place ttt Sta^! 

Located conveniently near Oklahoma Universiiy ancl downtown 
Nonnan> this private ly-o^'^med lodge o Iters a quiet atmosphere^ 
immaculate accomodations and a Friendly* professional stall' 

Free Continentiil lireaklast * Free HBOi Disney CNN and ESPN 
Free local calls * Heated Outdoor pool * Kitchenette suites 
Microiivaves and refrigerators available 

1430 24th Ave. SW, Norman* OK 73072 
For reservations or rates call toil tree: (800) 432-2473 
An exceptional value at an exceptional price 



El Reno’s 

"Small Town Weekend" Activities 

June 4 &. 5, 1999 

1950's S 60s Concert 

Park & Stroll at 

at Fort Reno Parade 

Redlands Community 

Grounds Pavillion 

College 

(S- ) Fori Rena 

Visitors Center 

* , t 

REDLANDS 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

1950's & 60’s Concert 

Park & Stroll 

Friday. June 4. 1999 

Saturday. June 5. 1999 

7 10pm 

9am 12 noon 

Adulrs $S, Youth $? 

79 and Older Cars 

Concessions including 
Indian Tacos ai 6pm 

Onion Fried Burgers 

For more information. 

For more informafion. 

call (405) 3987 

call ( 405) 4?? 1235 

WWW 1 cm CO CO nod ion ok us/ f orrr on o 

wwwTedlands.cc.ok-us 




DON’T MISS THE AWARD-WINNING 



MAY 28-30, 
1999 

in Historic Guthrie 


Enjoy over 200 tenor and 
plectrum banjo players as they 
perform in downtown venues 
& amphitheatre concerts. 


For ticket & schedule information, call (405) 260-0529. 




Visit the Neu) 

National Cowboy Hall of Fame 

And Western Het^itage Center 


A National Treasure Preserving America’s Western Art, 
History and Culture 

Open July 4tk 

Three nevo permanent exhibition spaces. 
Step back into the Old West of 
Prosperity Junction^ a western town, 

The American Cowboy Gallery, and 
The American Rodeo Gallery. 


■-■j National Covoboy Hall of Fi 

. " ^ 1700NE.6Srd§treet 

Oht^tonia Cityt Oklahoma 73111 * (405) 47^. 

i„, r — k 







The Center of it A 


Potawatomi Pow-Wow 
June 25-27 


Triangle Horse ^ales— June 4-6 
Cricket Hills Dressage Horse 
Show — ^June 12-13 




e Area Chamiw of^Commerce • Convention an 
405^?p5-9780 • www.visttshawnee.coi 


I 

idrasitor Bureau 

V ’ ’ k 


Area Attractions 

Mabee Gerer Museum • Santa Fe Depot • Antique Auto Museum 
Potawatomi Tribal Museum • Three 18-Hole Golf Courses • Shawnee Mall 
Green Valley Antique Mall • Downtown Shopping/Antiques • More Than 64 Restaurants 




Parker McKenzie. 1897-1999 

A LEGENDARY LINGUIST PASSES ON 


"Kiowa doesn't have a word for hello/' Parker McKenzie told me when we first met at his house near 
Anadarko. "But we have a lot more interesting things we can say." He was ninety-seven then and going 
deaf in both ears; he was lame in one leg, though he had no use for a cane, and his face was as creased and 
knotty as a post oak. For three generations he had played host to a stream of anthropologists and linguists, 
and yet for all his infirmities he seemed strong enough to teach three more, "You were probably expecting 
a great big man," he said, laughing. But if I did, I wasn't disappointed. 


T he SEQUOYAH OF THE KlOW AS, AS HE WAS SOME^ 
times called, McKenzie was the country's greatest Native 
linguist> inventor of written Kiowa and sole authority on its 
grammar. He was born in 1897 in a canvas tepee near Rainy 
Mountain, Okiahomavand grew up in 
an era when kids who spoke their na- 
tive languages in school remember 
the sting of having their mouths 
washed out with lye. But he never let 
his surroundings define him. By the 
age of seventeen he had worked out 
phonetic spellings for Kiowa words, 
just so he could pass secret notes to 
his future wife in class. By the age of 
twenty- five he was a cultural infor- 
mant to the Smithsonian. By the age 
of fifty his Kiowa alphabet was com- 
plete, and he was teaching his old lin- 
guistics teachers. Though he never 
graduated from high school, he eventually 
earned an honorary doctorate from the University of Colorado. 

Language was a kind of salvation to McKenzie, one offering 
redemption through labor. Even in his nineties, when he could 
barely walk, he stood rigid at his blackboard to give lessons, 
slashing accents left and right, teasing apart the intricacies of 
Kiowa grammar with a kind of burning joy. His tragedy was 
that his inner fire never spread— even his grandchildren never 
learned the language. tried teaching a class a few years ago,” 
he remembered, “but they wouldn't stay with it. After four 
months, 1 only had two students left.” When McKenzie died 


this winter at the age of 101, he left behind fewer than 500 flu- 
ent Kiowa speakers, only a couple of them below the age of 
thirty. Should no one rise to take his place, the language will 
disappear within a generation. 

The afterlife is a boundless hunt- 
ing ground, Kiowa tradition holds, 
where game is ever in good supply. 
To Parker Mckenzie that vision 
must have been bittersweet: though 
he was born in the last century and 
nearly saw the end of this one, he 
lived too late to see buffalo darken 
the hills. When our visit was over, 
he pressed a few proofs of his ac- 
complishments on me — a smudgy. 
Xeroxed memoir, a small book of 
Kiowa hymns — and then led me 
outside, where my wife and three- 
month-old son were waiting. He 
smiled at Hans's white-blond hair and 
wide blue eyes, so different from those of his own people and 
yet a match, somehow', for the landscape and sky. “Pa-tai-talyi/ 
he called him: “Prairie boy.” Then he looked out over his ragged 
acres and chuckled. “Saving the language depends on a younger 
generation/ he said. “TTs too late in the season for me. Next 
year, I may go buffalo hunting.” And with that he turned and 
left: Kiowa has 110 word for goodbye, either. 


Contributing editor Burkhard Biiger is deputy editor for The 
Sciences. Originally from Stillwater, he lives in Mew York City. 
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We're taking the high road 
and making it better. 



Nobody likes to be slowed down by constmction on our state's 
turnpikes — and that includes us. But at the Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority, we take our responsibilities for safe roadways very 
seriously. By improving existing turnpikes and creating new 
thoroughfares, we are making traveling a pleasant and safe 
experience across the state. Our continued commitment to 
quality and convenience makes the Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority your best traveling companion. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
Saving Money, Time ami Lives 



,yj/* A TIVE ENERGY 



Native Americans have traditionally revered the earth. And for very good reasons. 
Everything we need in this life comes from the earth. 

That's especially true in Oklahoma where our most abundant natural resource is 
natural gas. It’s the cleanest, most efficient form of energy known. 

We depend on it every single day. Truly, the earth has been good to Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 

Mural 

Gas 


PURE 
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